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Maxwell’s Primary Lessons. 
Examination Price, 30 Cents. 


It is Supt. Maxwell’s object here to train young children in the proper use of 
words and to give them facility in the use of simple sentences. It has already sprung 
into a large sale, and is winning golden opinions on every side. A prominent edu- 
cator writes that it is fairly above criticism. 


Barnes’ Short Studies in English. 
Examination Price, 50 Cents. 


‘‘This Grammar has the first place for pains bestowed upon the arrangement and 
especially for beauty of illustration.”—N. Y. School Bulletin. 


Sill’s Essentials of Grammar. 
Examination Price, 60 Cents. 


‘* This is a safe grammar where teachers are inexperienced or there are frequent 
changes.”—Supt. G. F. Fletcher, Marlboro, Mass. 


Cobbett’s English Grammar. 
eeseneted Peal 48 Cents. 


Teachers find this book serviceable to themselves and recommend it to pupils and 
patrons for home and supplementary reading. 





*,* To facilitate the examination of any or all of the above books, we offer to 
forward them, postage prepaid, subject to return if not adopted. Address 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 141 & 118 William St, N. Y. 
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5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, &c. arts. (The two parts in one volume ; 

6. Holmes’ Grandmother's Story, &c. ard covers, price, 40 cents.) 

7. 8. 9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from 21. Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac, &c. 


New England History, in thr 4 

(The three parts in a pe = 22. 28. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales in 

covers, price, 45 cents.) two parts. (The two parts in one vol- 
10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. ume ; board covers, price, 40 cents.) 
11. Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, &c. | 24. Washington’s Rules of Conduct, &c. 
13. 14. Longfellow's Hiawatha in two pirts | 25. 26. Longfellow'’s Golden Legend. (The 
15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, &c. two parts in one volume; board cov- 
16. Taylor’s Lars. Each No. 15c., postpaid. ers, price, 40 cents.) 


A descriptive circular of the Riverside Literature Series, also a pamphlet con- 
taining the table of contents of each of the 83 volumes of our $11.22 School Library 
(modern classics), will be sent on application to any address. 
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NEWBURGH, N. Y., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
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by Prof. Asa Gray of Harvard University, 
provides the best and most complete equip- 
ment for all classes or for special students. 
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Gray’s How Plants Grow, For Introduction. $ .80 
Gray’s School and Field Book, “ 1.80 
Gray’s Manual, hist of 4 1.62 
Gray’s Botanist’s Microscope, TwoLenses, 2.00 
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The National Standards. 


The SPENCERIAN Copy-books have and strong leather back. Written in delight- 
been imitated but never equalled. 
widely used and more popular than any beautifully illustrated. 


FOR INTRODUCTION, 
Spencerian Copy-Books, Large, per doz. 
Spencerian Copy-Books, Small, per doz. 72 “ 
Spencer’s Copy-Books, New, per doz. 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


COPY-BOOKS. | SWINTON'S ELEMENTARY 


'GEOGRAPHY. Revised Edition. Cloth sides 


More ful style; logically arranged; fully and 


WITH AN ENTIRE SERIES OF NEW MAPS. 


AS THE LOWEST. | 
Specially adapted to any school having 
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96 ets. only a limited time to devote to the study, 


jand wishing to use a single text-book. 
| For Introduction, 80 cts. 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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AStrictly Progressive Series of Music Readerg 
and ChartsBased on Educational Principles. 


City (adopted Nov. 4. (COMPLETE SERIES 0 


June 17, 1885), etc. Also in use ina large number 
of leading Normal Schools, Colleges, Seminaries, 
etc. Frask D. BEATTYS, ‘New York Manager. 

9 Bond Street, New York. 
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BY JOHN W. TUFTS & H.E.HOLT 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SPECIMEN PACES. 


MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
and EXCHANGE PRICE-LIST, 
mailed free to any teacher 
on application 
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hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. The 
Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostra- 
tion, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. It is a cure of nervous 
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T is stated that Edison is the only man who can 
revive the silenced voice of Beecher. ‘‘Since 

he became famous, his visitors have included hun- 
dreds of celebrities. Instead of asking them for 
their autographs or photographs, he has, in two or 
three hundred instances, requested them to speak a 
few sentences into a phonograph. He has kept the 
plates in a cabinet, and occasionally he runs some 
of them through the machine, which sends out the 
words exactly as uttered.” But they are no nearer 
like the words as uttered than a photograph is like 
the person who sat for it. The shadows of things 
are not the things themselves, The hearing of a 
recitation is another instance of a resemblance. It 
may reflect the real, and even produce sounds that 
bear some resemblances to the real, but it is not the 
teal. We have heard phonographic and photo- 
Staphic teaching. It was, in some respects, won- 
derful, because of the amount of imitation it ex- 
hibited, but it lacked the soul of the genuine, It 
was mouth and memory work, not head and heart 
Work. The stores are full of glass stones, that seem 
in the gas-light to sparkle with all the lustre of the 
real diamonds. But they are not diamonds, and 





the world knows it and can’t be deceived. In the 
school-rooms are found some glass-brilliant-teach- 
ers, who sparkle in artificial light, but turn on the 
sunlight of intelligent criticism, and how do they 
look? It needs no expert to discriminate between 
a real stone and its counterfeit, neither does it need 
much knowledge to separate the good in teaching 
from its wretched imitation. 





A MUSIC teacher, standing by her pupil, said : 

“Now, my dear, I don't know whether you're 
goin’ to bea Pattiora Cary I can’t tell that for 
three weeks yet ; but one or the other you'll be. 
Now fill your lungs full and let out your glorious 
voice. Don’t be afraid. You know as well asI do 
that your Jungs are nothing but a pair o’ hollow 
tubes, with air an’ intelligence passing through 
them !” Why are the words of one writer read 
from generation to generation while another writer 
is forgotten soon after he is dead? The words they 
used are the same. Carlyle’s sentences are often in- 
volved and inverted. His style is abrupt and some- 
times execrable. The same may be said of some of 
Emerson’s essays. Thousands of unremembered 
authors wrote in far purer language. Why will 
Carlyle and Emerson live? Thought is immortal. 
Nothing else is. Our bodies die. Nature decays. 
The world will in time become silent and dead, like 
the moon. We live by thinking, not by eating. 
Mind is the only evidence of life. We call it instinct 
that causes “the mother to bend lovingly over the 
cradle of her child, or the bee to poison its victim 
behind the second cephalic ring, but it constitutes 
a complex intellectual operation, the psychological 
character of which is undeniable. Intelligence, in- 
stinct, reflex-action, these are the three terms of 
psychology, and hetween these forms of activity 
there is no barrier, no hiatus, no abyss.” 

Good voices are not uncommon among singers. 
Good speakers are by no means rare among minis- 
ters and lawyers. Human cyclopeedias are found 
among all college teachers and students, but real 
intelligence, how rarely ! 

A good voice didn't make a Webster's or a Beech- 
er’s oratory. A fine presence didn’t make Arnold 
ateacher. A text-book can’t teach, any more than 
a@ pump-handle, or an arm move itself. A program 
isn’t aschool. Ordermaybedeath. There issome- 
thing deeper than all these, and that something is 
mind,—mind in the living cells, all along the track 
of life up to the brain of the philosopher. The out- 
going of this mind, its scintillation and light, is what 
we call intelligence, the highest evidence of our im- 
mortal life. 





‘THE worth of a summer-school is to be tested by 
its educational work, not by the quantity of 
cramming it does. Teachers, hungry for growth, 
want nourishing food, and they will not be satisfied 
unless they get it, but teachers, empty of facts, that 
they may be demanded to give on an examination, 
want simply to be filled. That is all. They don’t 
want to grow ; and, the fact is, that after the exam- 
ination, for which they have been filling up, is 
passed, they are poorer in educational flesh than 
ever before ; and every time this operation is re- 
peated, their strength grows less, until they become 
what Carlyle calls ‘‘ grammatical cinders,” 
‘husks in which there is nocorn.” Hungry teach 
ers are needed at our summer-schools—physically 
and mentally hungry—for good meat and bread go 
a great way towards giving good blood, and nour- 
ishing the brain. Good eaters and good sleepers 
are generally good teachers, Asa general thing, 
poverty of blood implies poverty of ideas. We are 
physical just now. Ina future state we shall be 
spiritual, but good oxygen and beefsteak in this 
world, are just as necessary elements in making a 
good teacher as good methods in spelling. 
Teachers! Enjoy yourselves this summer ! no 


matter where you go. Have a good time. Bun, 
row, ramble over mountains, bathe in old ocean, 
discard fashionable clothing, rusticate, laugh, leap, 
give vent to your thoughts, do what you want to, 
read what you enjoy, get ready for the next year. 
A good summer-school will help you do all these 
things. 

There are some teachers who will say at the close 
of this school-year, ‘‘I don’t want to see a school- 
book or hear the word ‘‘school” mentioned until 
next fall.” These teachers are wrong. School is just 
what they ought to hear about, and think about, 
and prepare for, A successful teacher enjoys school 
all the time—night, day, year in and year out. and 
when she dies it is in the joyful hope that she will 
have a situation in one of the schools of heaven for- 
ever. Children are the joy of her life and the de. 
light of her soul, and she knows that heaven is full 
of the best class of little children, just wanting to 
welcome her to their hearty embraces. Her full 
soul will be bursting with joy when she hears them 
say, “‘Oh! we are so glad you've come. We have 
been waiting and watching for you so Jong.” A 
good summer-school is a little heaven below. It is 
a foretaste of what is in store for good teachers 
hereafter. We want more of them, but none—no, 
not one—of those grammatical-grinding, reviewing, 
didactic, convocations, where poor pedagogues are 
bored to death by long-winded exhorters, whose 
only fort is in everlastingly preaching, preaching, 
preaching : ‘‘ You ought—you ought—you ought.” 
Perish all such cinders ! Let us have the juice of 
life—a little breath of intellectual joy, and a fore- 
taste of the teacher’s heaven. Then will all go to 
some summer-school. 





AST week careful readers of the JouRNAL read 
that Supt. 8. H. Jones, of Erie, Pa., said at the 
recent mecting at Washington, ‘“‘I asked a young 
lady who claimed to have made special preparation 
for the teacher’s work, * What can you do that any 
other person of good academic education cannot 
do?’ The response was a glittering generality. 
*Can’t you do something?’ said I. ‘Can’t you 
even smile an educational smile that is not a plaster 
of Paris smile?” ‘‘An educational smile!” “A 
plaster of Paris smile!” Laugh as we may at these 
statements there is truth in them.” ‘‘ Laugh and 
grow fat” is a saying at least two thousand years 
old. ‘‘ Laugh and become educated” is more re- 
cent, There is nothing more contagious than a 
good hearty laugh; no, not even  small-pox. 
‘** Laugh and the world laughs with you.” A laugh 
has wonderfully attractive power. Leta man stop 
in the street and commence laughing, and he is cer- 
tain to have a crowd as quick as the people can run 
together, and the eager question, ‘‘What is he 
laughing about ?” shows how eager they are to join 
him. But, let a poor mansitdownandcry. A few 
benevolent people, out of pity or mercy, stop to 
help him ; the crowd pass on. 

Did our readers ever sce a “plaster of Paris 
smile ?” A closed-up smile,—a manufactured article, 
sold at certain high-toned boarding schools, where 
manners are manufactured by the yard to order / 
Did any one ever see a teacher standing before a 
school, screw up his face into a semblance of a 
smile, and say in simulated tones: ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing, my dear pupils ;” and the ‘ dear pupils ” screw- 
ing up their faces into semblances of smiles, coun- 
terfeits all, say : ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. ——.” We 
would rather see a teacher stand before his school 
with an expression of honest wrath on his face, than 
dishonest mirth. Let's away withsuch hypocrisy ! 
Let’s be ourselves. Such as we huve, not such as 
we have not, we give others Itisas bad to pretend 
to smile, as to pretend to be good. The grim old 
teachers of yore were at least honest in their grim- 
ness, and the result was their pupils were honest 
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EDUCATION BY DOING. indictment in addition to this, which we shall take oc- | far the best cheap edition of his larger treatise, for the les 

casion to argue tefore the court of the public, in the | following reasons : 2 r- 

Dr. Brooks’ article in another column will get a|”°aF future. , a Ltt. tmp edier ater tla ames 
careful study from all our thoughtful readers. His) Tyg three normal schools of Minnesota are among the 2. But what it contains is especially adapted to begin- 
statements : best in this country. Their excellence consists in that | ning students. 
“ We learn to do by doing, they bring the schools into close sympathy with thous-| 3 It is complete in itself. wD 

We learn to do by thinking.” ands of small country districts. They areemphatically} 4, It is printed with clear type, on good paper, and th 

are sound. Also his other propositions : peoples’ colleges. If any state official doubts the prac-| well-bound. mn 
“ We learn some things by doing. ticability of establishing normal schools, liberally sup-| 5, It is a remarkably cheap book, when the number vi 

Wolpe See ee ported by state funds, let him go to Minnesota and find | of pages it contains, as well as its literary value, is con. as 

are also sound. out what she has done and is now doing, towards train-| sidered. to 
But this does not seem to us to touch the point at is-| ing young men and women to become teachers, and he| Now what are the facts as to the book which Mr. Bar- . 
sue. We hold it to be self-evident that : will be converted from his doubts, unless he has sinned | deen advertises as adopted by the N. Y. State Reading te 
1, All knowledge must be given through the senses ;| away his educational day of grace. Circle? Simply these which we quote from another el 
and, writer : ps 
2. No education is possible that is not based upon the} Pay Tyipune of this city is trying to prove that the} Sully’s Psychology was already republished by the 
activity of the senses. Sun violated rhetorical propriety in saying: ‘If Mr.|Appletons, before he put his edition in type. They lo 
This is an education by doing, as Dr. Hinsdale says in) «Fer should fall and Mr. Pulitzer survive, how badly | Paid to its English author the usual copyright paid to e 
Ga CECE te type, WEEE Will Eppes Been week: the latter would feel.” Will some of our grammatical | American authors, a fact both Mr. Bardeen and Dr. ; 
“Teaching consists largely in doing things, and in causing) purists express their opinions on this most momentous | Reinhart knew. In face of these facts, they put on the : 
pupils to do them ; but this doing, end causing to do, should be subject ? market a piratical edition of Mr. Sully’s book, without or 
guided by phiesephieal een Reha de + royalty to its English author, simply because they had dl 
es Scaein ay Sanne enemy epnede or psd A goon, durable binder for a low price has long been | the legal right to do so. These gentlemen must see \\ -~ 
ge received through the senses cannot be worked up aun dniteiiin. te ibl in. Withi few |that, under these circumstances, legal right does not be 
by thinking, but all the materials of thought must have| “Y esirable, but impossible to obtain. ithin a few P ; : ‘ : b 
acting inte igen tagger = sete gy 7 ESS have found a new one that seems to meet every | become moral right. The law often permits actions that | tl 
senses. A child at birth has no original wrote 4 of|Tequirement. It is neat, simple, durable, and cheap. west: morally WOeRS. 5S Bet ReeeaeRT 1? Sree om thie : 
Wecan furnish any subscriber with one for the JOURNAL, proposition. 2 


thought inherited from its parents. He gets, before he 
gives. What we call instinct is not the result of thought. 
What it is we cannot here discuss. We believe with 
Froebel that : 

“Education is a growth from within, not a filling up from 
without.” 

Man is endogenous, not exogenous. But this does not 
deny at all the proposition of Pestalozzi, when he said: 

“ That education is by far the best that leads the child to inves- 
tigate for himself.” 

Neither does it deny the statement we made Oct. 23, 
1886, against which Dr. Marble tried to butt his educa- 
tional head in his famous address, ‘‘ Presumption of 
Brains.” We said: 

“ There is no education except by doing something. The child 
that does nothing learns nothing. There is a theory that the 
training of the mind can be accomplished without the activity of 
the senses. The theory isafalseone! We gain knowledge only 
by means of the senses. and we can impart it only through the 
same means. The teacher who imagines he can educate his 
pupils by thinking without the use of eyes, hands, or ears, is 
wonderfully mistaken. There is no thinking, pure and simple, 
abstracted from the active world in which we live. Any thought, 
worthy of the name, takes hold of the live questions of the day. 
It cannot be otherwise.” 

Neither does it deny the same statement, a little modi- 
fied, which we made February 5, 1887. We then said : 

“The child that does nothing, knows and learns nothing. 
There is no training of the mind without the activity of the 
senses. The teacher who thinks he can educate his pupils by 
thinking, without the use of their senses, is fatally mistaken. 
There is no thinking abstracted from the world in which we live. 
All thoughts and ideas take hold of the things thut are or have 
been. This issound philosophy, and on it manual and industrial 
—or rather—sense education is based.” 

Let us take an illustration : 

Eating keeps us alive. There can be no growth with- 
out eating. The man who eats nothing does nothing. 
There is a theory that the body can grow without eat- 
ing. The theory is a false one! But eating doesn’t 
keep us alive. It’s digestion that does that work. Just 
80, the child that does nothing digests nothing. Why? 
Because he has nothing to digest! It doesn’t require 
much thought to see that :— 

A system of education that does not base its founda- 
tion stone on DOING, is a false one. 





Isn’r it a little singular that after all our Fourth of 
July orations about ‘* this educational age,” ‘‘our glor- 
ious inheritance,” ‘‘ this universality of education,” and 
such like expressions, that money enough cannot be 
foynd to educate all the children? In thecity of Brook- 
lyn from 20,000 to 30,000 children are out of school from 
lack of accommodation. Branch school No. 24 is re- 
ferred to as an illustration of the lack. There are only 
616 sittings in the school, while the average daily atten- 
dance in 1886 was over 1,000. Between September 6, 
and October 26, 184 children were refused admission, 
and for the same period 77 children were refused ad- 
mission to the grammar school in the same district. 

It cannot be very agreeable to school officials to draw 
their fat salaries, while uneducated thousands are de- 
barred from getting the rudiments of an education. It 
is the disgrace of Brooklyn officers that they cannot 
shake off the shackles of conservatism, and bring up the 
city they govern to the position she ought to occupy in 


(75 cts.) INSTITUTE or TREASURE-TROVE, (50 cts. each), 
handsomely lettered with name of paper, sent postpaid. 
Is not this cheap ?—it’s one-half the usual price. You 
can now have no excuse for not binding your paper. 


Mr. H. 8S. Johnson, A. M., of Brooklyn Grammar 
School No. 15, who is going to Europe with the teachers’ 
excursion this vacation, is a son of H. M. Johnson, D.D., 
L.L. D., formerly president of Dickinson College. He 
has traveled in every state of the Union, and the ladies 
who formed part of the teachers’ excursion last summer 
to Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, and Montreal, and 
during the holidays to Washington, will never forget 
his many acts of kindness. We take great pleasure in 
commending this excursion to all our readers. 





TREASURE-TROVE for April appears with a beautiful 
new cover-design, which is both artistic and original, 
The contents is in full keeping with the outside, there 
being an abundance of beautiful illustrations, and ar- 
ticles of special interest and value in the schools and 
homes. 





OnE thing at a time and that one thing done well, is a 
motto we have tried to follow, in arranging the articles 
in the JournNAL. This is the reason why we gave 80 
much space to our symposium on ‘ Fractions,” and why 
we are now giving more space to the one on “‘ Iaterest 
and Percentage.” We are safe in saying that no edu- 
cational paper in this country ever published more com- 
plete or valuable methods on these subjects. They will be 
carefully preserved by progressive teachers for future 
reference. We shall finish the subjects now under con- 
sideration next week. 





CONCERNING SULLY’S PSYCHOLOGY. 








ABOUT a year ago an abridgment of Sully’s Psy- 
chology was adopted by the New York State Reading 
Circle as one of the books to be read in their course. We 
notice that Mr. C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, announces 
that his edition of this book is the one adopted, and pre- 
tends to get his authority for so saying from a book- 
notice in the ScHOoL JouRNAL. Now, whatever the 
types of our paper may be twisted into saying, the fact 
remains, that Mr. Bardeen’s edition of Sully was never 
adopted by the New York State Reading Circle. We 
have been outspoken in condemning this edition of this 
book as especially worthy of censure, since it pays no 
royalty to its author, while the one published by the 
Appletons does. Mr. Bardeen and Dr. Reinhardt, its 
compiler, both well knew that Mr. Sully had arranged 
with his American publishers to issue a new and com- 
pact edition of his larger work before their book was 
published, and it showed an inexcusable want of good 
faith and honor in them to push the appearance of their 
edition in advance of the authorized edition, and then 
advertise it under false pretenses. Mr. Bardeen knows 
that his edition was never adopted by the New York 
Reading Circle, and it only shows the innate crooked- 
ness of his nature to make the public believe that it was. 
We have recommended, and shall continue to recom- 





this country. We have several items in our count of 


In cannection with this subject, we call special at- 
tention to what Prof. Youmans said concerning it in the 
March number of the Popular Seience Monthly, a year 


ago. It is good and wholesome reading just now, when 8 
so much is being written concerning the necessity of t 
moral education in the public schools. 8 
A CASE IN MORAL EDUCATION. : 

A foreign author writes a valuable book, which is found t 
especially useful in this country for cultivating the minds of p 


teachers ; and their sense of obligation to him for his great service 
is expressed by a virtual conspiracy among them to steal it. Mr. 
James Sully of London, is the author of the “ Outlines of Pys- 
chology.” The work was created by his labor. It was made at 
the cost of time, faculty, and blood ; he consumed his vital energy 
in preparing it just as much as is done in producing any other J 
piece of work of any kind that was ever constructed. If there be 

such a thing as property, Mr. Sully’s book was his property by 

every principle of justice and right. That was recognized by his 
American publishers, who made an arrangement with him to pay 

a royalty on the sales at an equal rate that it is customary to pay 
American authors. The arrangement was doubly valid in the 

eyes of all honorable men, for it was intrinsically just and c 
equitable, and was voluntary—made without any compulsion of f 
law. 

Mr. Sully’s work was a large text-book of general psychology, 
but it gave prominence to the bearings of that science upon the- 
oretical and practical education, and this was the feature that 
was especially appreciated by our educators. It was an obvious ( 
suggestion, that to separate the educational part of the book from { 
its connections and issue it separately in a cheaper form would be 
adesirable thing. Different parties, in fact, applied tothe publish- 
ers to get the job of cutting the book down; but they answered 
that this was a matter belonging entirely to the author. He was 
written to;and, approving the plan, engaged to make a compend 
of his work for the use of teachers, and to do it at once; and it 
was widely advertised by the American publishers that an au- 
thoritative abridgment of the ** Outlines of Psychology” by the 
author himself would soon appear. It need hardly be said that 
the author, who knew the subject thoroughly, and had created 
the work, was the most competent man to prepare from it a 
briefer volume, which would require much adaptation and new 
statement; because, justice to teachers and to a most important 
subject could not be done by merely ripping out mechanically a 
part of the larger book and printing it separately. But Principal 
Reinhart, of the Paterson High School, paid no attention to any 
such consideration. He cut out what he wanted from the vol- 
ume, added some notes, and applied to Messrs. Appleton to print 
it, which of course they declined to do; and he then found 
another publisher to carry out his very questionable project. 
Now, our only concern here is with the mora! complexion of 
this affair, in connection with what goes for “ higher education” 
in the public school system of this country. A great deal is said 
about the low state of moral education in our public schools; but 
the grave question arises as to the competency of the directors of 
even our “ high schools” to teach it. Moral education is a matter 
of principles applied to practice: it inquires into the grounds of 
right and wropg in conduct, with a view of determining what 
things are proper to do and what are forbidden as immoral or un- 
just. It aims simply to ascertain and enforce upon the individual, 
right rules for the guidance of personal action in daily and 
practical life. The obligations of morality are clear enough; 
what is wanted in the schools is the explanation of their funda- 
mental importance, their sacredness, the sophistry by which they 
are evaded, and their pointed application to the conscience of the 
young. 

Is the principal of the Paterson high school, a fit person to give 
such instruction? Could he expiain to his classes the moral dif- 
ference between stealing Mr. Sully’s book and his watch? Could 
he explain to his Jersey students why they should not steal the 
paper and binding of Bardeen's volume as he has its contents? If 
he should say to them that paper, ink, and binding are sacred 
things and not to be appropriated without payment, while the 
soul of the work, the part sought and prized asa power in our 
education, has no value which he is bound to recognize, would 
they not be justified in replying to the argument by throwing the 
book at his head? The principal of a high sdhool who, at this 





mend Sully’s Teachers’ Handbook of Psychology, as by 


time, will appropriate literary property which he has no mordl 
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right to touch, who will rob an author simply because he is help- 
jess and must intrust his book to the public honor, and who will 
mutilate a work which he knows the‘ author is himself revising, 
and making over for the specific objects recognized,—such a 
principal may comply with the state standard of competency to 
control a high school; but, in our opinion, he is not fit to give in- 
structions in moral education. 

The Paterson principal will, of course, have his excuses, He 
may say: “The appropriation of foreign books is a common 
thing ; it is done, and has been long done, by respectable people; 
Iam no worse than they are.” But this will not do, Whena 
professional literary freebooter says: “I care nothing for the 
rights of foreign authors; I propose to take their works as long 
as 1 can profit by them and keep out of jail; ‘what are you going 
to do about it?’”’—his case is not a proper precedent for the prin- 
cipal of a high school, charged with the duty of forming the 
moral characters of pupils committed to his charge. He is to 
teach them, that whatis intrinsically wrong is not made anything 
else because others indulge init. Of course, he can quote many 
bad examples which he has followed, but he is among those who 
pre-eminently have no business to follow bad examples, either in 
practice or in precept. But the Paterson principal will search a 
long time before finding a precedent as bad as that which he him- 
selt has set. He goes voluntarily into the business of robbing 
foreign authors, when nearly everybody else is trying to stop it; 
he cuts up his book at his own caprice, while the author is himself 
revising and condensing it: and then he plots with other edu- 
cators to secure the adoption of the dishonest edition, to the ex- 
clusion of the honest and superior book. Such things might be 
expected of a sordid and unprincipled huckster in the publica- 
tion business, but they are to be reprobated in the principal of a 
high school. That he is backed by other teachers does not help 
the matter, but only still further exemplifies the lax and dull 
state of mind in regard to right and wrong which they thus 
evince, and which goes far to explain the backwardness and 
neglect of moral education in our schools. 





‘To cause gross natures to pass from the life of the 
senses to the intellectual life, to make study agreeable, 
to the eud that the higher pleasures of the spirit may 
struggle successfully against the appetites for material 
pleasures, to put the book in the place of the wine 
bottle, to substitute the library for the saloon, in a word 
to replace sensation by idea—such is the fundamental 
problem of popular education.” —Compayre. 





OWING to an unusual press of other matter already in 
type, we are obliged to postpone Supt. Wasson’s ob- 
jections to the Unification bill until next week. 





EDUCATION IN MINNESOTA. 





The excellent report of public instruction of the state 
of Minnesota, by Supt. D. L. Kiehle, shows by a com- 
parison of statistics of ’85 and ’86, and in the general 
statements of the condition of the schools, that there has 
been growth and prosperity in every branch of educa- 
tional work. The superintendent shows his wisdom in 
calling special attention to the elementary instruction of 
the children of the state. He says: 

“ The elementary instruction of the first eight years of school 
life is by far the most valuable, in that it is the basis of all that 
follows; for losing this, the pupil is shut out from all that is 
bigher. Then, too, it is dicectly, and in itself, of the greatest 
practical importance. Consider for a moment how much may be 
done for a boy in eight years uader one good teacher. 

He will learn to read, and thus have opened to him the worid 
of literature, history, biography, and science. He will learn 
arithmetic, and master the art of computation sufficient for all 
purposes of business. He will write,and be able to record his 
thoughts and judgments for every purpose, He should acquire a 
general idea of the geography of the world, and its industries, 
and withal, under the good teacher that every child deserves, he 
should acquire habits of promptness, attention to duty, and 
civility of behavior, which will make him an agreeable and com- 
panionable social being. The boy for whom the state has done 
this has the best, and even enough, if he gets no more.” 

Valuable aid has been given to graded schools, by 
sending an experienced instructor in normal methods to 
each school for one week, who gives her time to visiting 
classes, conducting recitations, holding teachers’ meet- 
ings, and discussing such subjects as will be of the 
greatest aid to the teachers. One of the obstacles to 
progress that is particularly treated, is the common 
school district system. In stating the advantages of the 

township system, Mr. Kiehle says : 
1. The Number of Officers Would be Reduced. 
Instead of 15,000 officers to care for 250,000 children, we 
on need only about 2,500 officers, or ten officers to 250 chil- 
n. 


2. Better Schools can be Organized. 


Children might go to the school nearest. Higher grades might 
be supported in a given schoo! for the accommodation of those 
more advanced. A central township bigh school might be 
established for the older pupils of the entire township. The 
Present state high-school iaw expressly provides for the aid of 
these schools whenever the people call for them. Township 
school libraries might be established for the entire district from 


which the children of all schools might draw instruction books. 


3. Taxation Would Be More Fairly Distributed. 
The 


Property of the entire township would be taxed equally 


FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS.* 


By Hon. RicHarD EDWARDS, StaTE SUPERINTENDENT 
PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, ILLINOIS. 


We feel compelied to discuss this question with refer- 
ence to existing facts. What might be, if our civiliza- 
tion were further advanced and our educational achieve- 
ments more complete, is one thing. What actually ex- 
ists is quite another. We all believe in the good time 
coming. The millenium will be here some day. We 
teachers shall be kings and queens in the new realm 
when it arrives. But for the present we are in the wil- 
derness. We traverse the sands. We are compelled to 
gather up the quails and the manna, and to split the 
stubborn rocks in order to get our supplies. I have 
listened with great interest to the excellent and ex- 
haustive paper which was read in our hearing. and I 
like its great ideals, but I think it will be wiser for me 
to treat upon a somewhat lower plane, and to poiat out 
some of the ways of dealing with the obstructions now 
in the way of a complete state supervision. 
1. The state superintendent, as things now are, must 
collect statistics. This educational work isa battle, and 
we need to know how it goes. Are the hosts making 
any progress? Are the attainments of the teachers of 
the present year higher and more thorough than they 
were last year? Is the interest among parents better 
than it was one yearago? Are the people more willing 
to tax themselves than they were? Is the moral tone 
of our schools improved? Are the ideals in the minds 
of the school-officers higher than they were last year? 
Statistics, if they are rightly used, will help us to an- 
swer these questions. But we need to be discriminating. 
There is an old adage that figures will not lie, but we all 
know that old adage is false in many cases. Those 
statistical facts. therefore, that have significance ought 
to be collected. Vast columns of them may be of but 
little use. We need those that have practical meaning. 
2. This officer ought to answer inquiries. I suppose 
that, in every state, there are statutes regulating the 
status of the schools and the work of the teacher. These 
statutes are commonly printed and distributed broad- 
cast. But itis astonishing how much non-knowledge 
of them there is among the people. Every one who is 
concerned with schools has a thousand things to ask ; 
and these, the state superintendent must answer, and he 
must do it pleasantly, as if he liked it. He must do it 
with an ardor that seems to say that he would like a 
great deal more of the same sort. In fact, he ought to 
do it willingly and cheerfully. 
8. He must assist in promoting useful legislation upon 
the subject of education. This ought to be done by 
convincing the intelligence of men, and by inateresting 
their better feelings. If there is any kind of legislation 
that ought to be accomplished by fair means, and with 
only high aims in view, it is educational legislation. 
But this function of the superintendent ought often to 
have a negative effect. He can do quite as much good 
by obstructing vicious changes in the school-law as by 
promoting desirable ones. 
4, This officer must render every assistance he can to 
the subordinate educational officers; to the county 
superintendents, where such officers exist ; to the school 
committees, in states which make them the next grade 
below the state superintendent. In most states, the 
state superintendent has no legal control over these 
lower functionaries. In Illinois, the county superin- 
tendents are absolutely independent, so far as the state 
department is concerned. But this does not diminish a 
particle of the duty of the state superintendent to give 
them all the help in his power, and to give it willingly 
and cheerfully. In fact, the absence of legal control 
renders this assistance all the more valuable and all the 
more acceptable. It is often the case that counsel thus 
tendered, by one who isreally anxious to serve the cause, 
and has no personal schemes tu promote, is more readily 
received and more effectively used than it would other- 
wise be. 
5. This assistance will be very efficient if rendered 


officer possesses knowledge, or has in his mind ideals, 


for the flames to spread. 


during the conduct of teachers’ institutes. If the state 


which the mass of teachers and school officers have 
not as yet reached, the teachers’ institute is the place to 
make them known. If thestate officer has a little of the 
fire of enthusiasm in his composition, here is the place 


6. It is the duty of the state superintendent to render 
especial assistance to the country schools. The great cities 
are able to take care of themselves. It matters little to 


the citizens of Boston, or New York, or Chicago, 
whether there be such an officer as the state superin- 
tendent. They scarcely need to feel his power. They 
have in themselves culture, a knowledge of educational 
philosophy, an acquaintance with educational standards, 
They are rich in the intellectual and moral supplies 
that are needed in schools. They are also rich in 
money. They can easily maintain their great and ef- 
fective systems, But it is otherwise in the country. 
There, thought is slower. High standards are less 
known. Educational ideals are likely to be lower. 
Here, therefore, is pre-eminently the field in which the 
state officer can make himself useful. 

7. He ought also to do all that in him lies to increase 
the number and improve the quality of professionally- 
trained teachers. In the absence of political power to 
establish schools and compel the maintenance of them, 
to adjust systems and enforce their adoption, the state 
superintendent must fall back upon such moral in- 
fluence as he can wield. And this is the most efficient 
of them all. The real power in the school is the teacher. 
A good teacher can neutralize a bad law. Heis greater 
than all outward forces or adjustments. If the state 
superintendent, therefore, can do anything, even the 
least, to improve the quality of the teaching and the 
character of the teachers, he is working in the line of 
the greatest efficiency. Hereis his greatest field, and 
let him not neglect it. 

8. Finally, it is the business of the state superintend- 
ent to awaken and keep alive the enthusiasm of teach- 
ers and school officers. He should foster among them a 
desire to excel. He should inspire them with the high- 
est possible ideals. Suppose there is the choice given us 
of a teacher well qualified in literary attainments, thor- 
oughly cognizant with the subjects which he is called 
upon to teach, but not at all moved by this feeling of 
professional enthusiasm, undisturbed by the desire, to 
excel ; suppose the choice to be between such a teacher 
and another but moderately qualified in literature and 
science; yet, filled with earnest zeal,fanimated by 
a strong desire to excel ; would not a wise community 
choose the latter rather than the former as the instructor 
of its children? Once upon atime, a man who afterwards 
became distinguished, was proposed for a certain im- 
portant educational position, but was objected to because 
of his meager educational advantages. ‘‘This man is 
not fit,” it was said, ‘‘for this important position.” 
But the venerable president of Harvard Col- 
lege resisted the objection. ‘‘If,” said he, “‘ this man 
does not to-day possess the requisite knowledge for this 
position, he will possess it, if you appoint him, in less 
than six months.” The teacher who happens to be de- 
ficient in some element of knowledge, but who is ani- 
mated by a right enthusiasm, will soon make up the 
defect. 

In this there is no attempt to disparage thorough lit- 
erary and scientific training. Superficiality is one of the 
great dangers of our time. Thoroughness is of all 
things to Le most desired. And he who acquires his 
knowledge, under the influence of a strong purpose, is 
likely to be the man of thoroughness. 





THINKING AND DOING. 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In a recent number of the JOURNAL, my good friend, 
the editor, refers to me as ‘‘ one of the ablest advocates 
of education by thinking divorced from doing.” I ap- 
preciate this compliment coming from so eminent a 
source, but desire to say that the statement does not re- 
present me quite correctly. At least, if it means that I 
do not believe in learning to do by doing, it would not 
place me in my true relation to this oft quoted maxim. 
I believe that the expression ‘‘ we learn to do by doing” 
expresses a truth, and a very important truth. I be- 
lieve, moreover, that it expresses only a partial truth ; 
and that sometimes the element of truth is so small, that 
the emphasizing of the principle may even express a 
falsehood. 

The truth is very seldom contained in a single propo- 
sition. Truth is many-sided, and it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a proposition that will express the 
whole truth on any one subject. The old story of the 
shield and the two knights illustrates my meaning. 
One knight said that the shield was silver, and he was 
half right; the other knight said it was gold, and he 
was also half right ; for one side was silver and the 
other was gold, The proposition ‘‘ we learn to do by 
doing” expresses a truth ; but to assert that it is the 
whole truth would be as false as for the knight to assert 
that both sides of the shield were silver. The whole 
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positions : The thinker must guard against'the attractions of} 12 is how many fifths less than 20? 

We learn to do by doing. felicitous expressions which seem to state general} 180 is how many hundredths less than 200? 


We learn to do by thinking. 

Every one will admit that we learn to write by wri:- 
ing, we learn to draw by drawing, we learn to play the 
piano by playing. If we did not write, and draw, and 
play, we would not learn to write, and draw, and play. 
Therefore, we learn to do these things by doing, which 
shows that the first one of the above maxims is true. 

But it is equally true that we could not learn these 
arts without thinking. In learning to write, we must 
understand how to make the letters; in learning to 
draw we must have a clear conception of the things 
we wish to represent ; and the student must accompany 
his practice on the piano with careful thought if he 
would make any real progress in the art. Mere doing 
is not sufficient ; a man might practice the piano a life- 
time; and, if he had no conception of music, he would 
never learn to play. What is needed is not merely do- 
ing, but intelligent doing ; there must be thinking, as 
well as doing, in order to learn todo. It is therefore 
just as true that ‘‘ we learn to do by thinking,” as that 
*¢ we learn to do by doing.” 

The same is true with respect to manual training ; the 
student who will not use his mind as well as his hands, 
will make little progress in his work. The stupid ap- 
prentice, no matter how faithfully he labors, never at- 
tains any skill in his occupation, even if his master per- 
mits him to remain to the end of his apprenticeship. 
Brains tellin the arts as well asin the sciences. The 
artist must be athinker as well asa doer. We learn to 
do by thinking as well as by doing. 

The importance of this thought element isemphasized 
by the fact that the thinking precedes and directs the 
doing. The doing is done under the direction of the 
thinking. Thus the thinking is the cause or control- 
ling agency in the doing. Doing without thinking is 
worthless in education ; the doing must be directed and 
inspired by the thinking if we would learn to do by do- 
ing. Thus the thinking element is as prominent in our 
learning as the doing element; it is often more promin- 
ent ; and it would be nearer the truth to say, *‘ welearn 
to do by thinking,” than to say, “ we learn to do by do- 
ing.” ‘The truth is more fully expressed by the propo- 
sition, we learn to do by thinking and doing. 

But while the doing element is present and may be 
emphasized in such arts as writing, drawing, playing, 
etc., the proposition, ‘‘ we learn to do by doing,” is un- 
meaning and inapplicable in many of the educational 
proces:es, Thus in the thought-studies, like arithmetic, 
geometry and grammar, there is comparatively little 
doing in any ordinary sense of the term. In mental 
arithmetic the pupil learns to reason with numbers by 
the process of analysis. In geometry, even without 
drawing a single diagram, he may trace his way from 
axioms to theorems without “doing” anything. To 
say that we learn arithmetic and geometry “‘by doing,” 
would be to lift into significance an element almost en- 
tirely wanting, and ignore or conceal that which con- 
stitutes the principal element of the process. It would 
thus be not only misleading but really false, to say that 
‘‘we learn geometry by doing.” The true proposition 
is, ‘‘we learn geometry by thinking”; and the same is 
true of grammar and all the other thought-studies. So 
also in respect to the memory-studies, as geography, 
history, etc. To say “we learn geography by doing 
geography,” ‘ we learn history by doing history,” etc., 
would be the height of absurdity. 

It is thus clear that the principle, ‘: we learn to do by 
doing,” is quite narrow inits application, and to make 
it the basis of a philosophy of teaching would be to build 
on a very small foundation. It contains a truth that 
should not be overlooked; but a man’s educational 
thought must run in a very narrow channel when he 
regards it as embracing all of the teacher’s work. While 
the maxim is true, it is only a half-truth ; and it is a 
mischievous mistake to state a half-truth for the whole 
trath. 

A large share of truth may be expressed by the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

We learn some things by doing. 

We learn some things by thinking. 

But neither one of these propositions covers the en- 
tire ground of education; nor d»> both of them com- 
bined. We have other sources of knowledge and cul- 
ture besides thinking and doing. The acquisition of the 
facts of history by reading or from lectures 1s learning 
neither by doing nor thinking in any proper meanings of 
the words. ‘Sv the education that comes to us from the 

charms of natural scenery, or the refining influences of 
literature and cultured society: cannot be included in 
the category of either doing or thinking, 


truths. They are the false lights of philosophy which 
allure but to betray. A careful and broad consideration 
of subjects shows us that truth is many-sided, and so 
large that but a single side of it can be put into one 
proposition, no matter how broad or felicitous the state- 
ment. We learn to do by doing, is only a single phase 
of educational truth, and he who supposes it to be the 
whole truth or even one half of the whole truth, makes 
a very great mistake, and cannot be trusted to lead the 
educational thought of the country. 





‘‘ HOWLING SCHOOLS” AGAIN. 


By Pror. G. G. Grorr, Lawispura, Pa. 

Iam very sorry that I did not express myself clearly 
in reference to these schools. I did not mean to say that 
they were numerous. I do not know that there is more 
than one in the whole land. But my informant, a 
county superintendent in North Carolina, a most excel- 
lent gentleman, and a man who is doing a noble work, 
told me of the one of which I wrote, and so of the win- 
dowless school-houses. I had a pupil in my normal 
school who told me she had taught in one such house, 
and I know the young woman was truthful. 

There is no portion of our land where there is so much 
enthusiasm in educational matters as in the mountains 
of the South. Two of the most pleasant summers of my 
life have been passed there conducting a normal school ; 
which school, I confess, was the best I ever taught, in 
more respects than one. That Idid not mean to hold 
up those mountain counties in any false light, I will 
candidly say, that they are the most delightful regions 
which I have ever visited ; and that, were it possible for 
me to cut loose from my present associations, I would, 
in the midst of those grand mountains, covered with 
their grand forests, make my home. Yes, those south- 
ern mountains have charmed me more than ever the 
mountains of my native state have done. I hope my 
southern friends will accept this in the spirit meant. 
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A PRELIMINARY LESSON IN PERCENTAGE. 





By Supt. W. J. BALLARD, Jamatoa, N. Y. 

‘How many know anything about percentage !” 

Not a hand raised. 

‘‘ How many can solve a problem in percentage ?” 

Not a hand raised. 

“Then solve these.” 

$0f 4. ¢of10. f, of 40. 4, of 200. +8, of 800. 

All readily solved. 

4is what part of 8? 3is what part of 9? 8 is what 
part of 12? 4 is how many sixths of 8? 38 is how many 
twelfths of 9? 8 is how many twenty-fourths of 12? 
12 is how many hundredths of 48? 

Pupils having been fairly well drilled in fractions 
have ne trouble. 

4 is $ of what number? 

8 is 4 of what number ? 

9 is § of what number ? 

20 is 4, of what number? 

40 is +$, of what number # 

‘“*IT knew you could work those, but look out for 
these.” 

Find } more than 12? (Of course it must be made 
clear to the pupils that } of 12 more tnan 12 is required; 
so with similar problems below.) 

§ more than 9; ¢ more than 25; ,4, more than 200; 
rhe more than 400. Now find } less than 9; j less than 
16; 3 less than 50 ; ,%, less than 3800. 

Very good; but unless you understand fractions 
pretty well these will puzzle you: 

12 is how many thirds more than 9? 25 is how many 
fourths more than 20? 
424 is how many hundredths more than 400? 





8 is how many fifths less than 10? 


24 is ¢ more than what number? 

60 is } more than what number? 

125 is Af; more than what number ? 

8 is 3 less than what number? 

40 is 3 less than what number? 

192 is 4, less than what number ? 

(Unless pupils have been thoroughly drilled upon 
fractions, the last of four cases had better be left out.) 

(The problems have been written upon the board, and 
certain ones underlined as above.) 

‘* How many understand ?” 

All hands raised. 

‘* How many can solve all such problems” 

All hands raised. 

‘Yes, and you have solved about as many different 
kinds of problems in percentage as you will ever be 
likely to be called upon to solve.” 

We will write down all the problems that I under- 
lined. 

1. $5 of 800. 

2. 12 is how many one hundredths of 48? 

8. 40 is $5 of what number ? 

4, Find ;}, more than 400. 

5. Find ;$, less than 300. 

5. 424 is how many hundredths more than 400? 

7. 180 is how mary hundredths less than 200? 

8. 125 is 35, more than what number? 

9. 192 is ;4, less that what number? 

‘* Now, what do you notice about all those problems ?” 

“Every problem contains something about hun- 
dredths.” 

“ And percentage does not differ in the slightest from 
a great deal of the work that you have already had, ex- 
cepting in that respect. You already know how to take 
any fractional part of a number, or any number of times 
a number, but in percentage you may take only sv 
many hundredths of a number, as: 4, of $, #y% of 243, 
&e. 
But let us look at those problems not underlined. 

} of 4. 

4 equals how many hundredths? 

Fifty. 

Then } of 4 = 55% of 4. 

4 of 10 = {3 of 10. 

fy of 40 = 449, of 40. 

#5 of 200 = x$, of 200. 

Every one of them can be changed into a problem in 
percentage. 

Now change these to problems in percentage : ¢ of , 
ts of 63 , 4 times 200, &c. 

(The pupils are drilled thoroughly upon similar work, 
until all can readily change to a problem in percentage 
any problem that requires a number to be taken a cer 
tain number of times.) 

“Now let us look at the next set.” 

“‘4is what part of 8 ?” 

** One half.” 

‘«One-half equals how many hundredths?” 

“* Fifty.” 

Another case of percentage : 

“3 is what part of 9?” 

‘* One-third.” 

“One-third equals how many hundredths ?” 

‘* Thirty-three and }.” 

** So with all such examples, when we ask how many 
hundredths one number is of another, we give a problem 
in percentage.” 

‘The next case is easier still.” 

4 is 4 of what number? 

8 is 4 of what number? 

9 is of what number ? 

20 is 4, of what number? 

Changed to: 

4 is $9, of what number? 


8 is eo of what number ? 


87 
9 is vib of what number ? 


The other cases are taken up in like manner, and if 
the pupil has been properly taught, he will have no 
trouble in working out everything for himself. No book 
has been used so far. 

Now we know about all there is to know about per- 
centage, excepting in one respect : you don’t know how 
to state them properly. In percentege we do not say: 
Find ,$, of 8. We say: Find 4 per cent. of 8, which 
means just the same thing; or we may write: Find 4% 
of 8. You notice, perhaps, that the sign ¢ and 100 are 
very nearly alike. So wesay: 6 is what per cent, of 
9? what is 4% more than 12? &c, 
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PERCENTAGE. 
By Freep. Foster, Castinz NoRMAL SCHOOL, Me. 


Let the terms of percentage, which are very few, be 
thoroughly comprehended, their relations carefully 
learned, and their definitions, and they are simple, fully 
understood, and it is safe to say that the mathematical 
work of all that comes under percentage, in its widest 
sense, is largely done. To accomplish this, teach first, 
the definitions of terms ;, next, the principles and rela- 
tions of terms. 

For definitions: Rate per cent. is the number of hund- 
redths to be taken from a given number. Percentage is 
the process of taking a given number of hundredths of a 
number ; also it is the resuit obtained by taking a given 
number of hundredths of a number. If the term base 
is used have it clearly defined. Besides defining be sure 
that all definitions are plainly brought out by illus- 
trative examples. Let it also be shown that any num- 
ber is a hundred per cent. of itself. 

All work in percentaze may be comprised under three 
cases, though sometimes one more is given and some- 
times two additional. Let Case J. include all problems 
requiring the percentage, and be illustrated by the for- 
mula. 

What is 7¢ of 970? 

7% = .07 (according to the definition.) 
.07 of 970 = 67.9. 

Hence 7% of 970 = 67.9. 

Case II. may include those problems giving the rate 
¢ and percentage to find the number itself (base if the 
name is used.) 

28 is 4¢ of what number? 

(1.) 100¢ = the number (a number is 100¢ of itself.) 
(2.) 4% = 28. 

(8.) 19 = 28+ 4= 7%, 

(4,) 100¢ = 7 X 100 = 700. 

Hence 28 is 4¢ of 700. 

Case III. will then include those problems requiring 

the rate % that one number is of another. 
45 is what rate ¢ of 900? 
900 = 100¢. 
45 = 7, of 900. 
Therefore 45 = ¥, of 100¢ = 52. 
Hence 45 is 5¢ of 900. 

Let all work be performed by these formulas until the 
analysis is thoroughly learned and understood. Then 
it will be readily seen by the learner that the percentage 
= the number X by the rate ¢ (written as a decimal) ; 
the required number or base = the percentage + the 
rate ¢ (in decimal form) ; the rate ¢ = the percentage 
+ by the number or base, the division being extended 
into hundredths and-the quotient marked as rate ¢. 





INTEREST. 


Besides defining principal, interest, rate and amount, 
with which too often the learner stops, let it be under- 
stood what is meant by the legal rate of a state, namely 
the rate collectible by law if no other is stipulated : 
what special rates are allowed in a given state, how 
long a special rate holds good on notes of time or de- 
mand, and what may be collected afterward. Itis not 
universally known that a note, bearing no mention of 
interest, does not draw interest from date, or when in- 
terest does begin to accrue thereon. The difference be- 
tween time and demand notes should be carefully 
taught, both as to meaning of terms and wording of the 
notes. 

Negotiable notes and their transfer with indorsement 
of notes cover much that is of material value ; as, how 
notes are made negotiable, the difference in the force of 
the phrases “‘ to the bearer” and “‘ to the order of,” and 
how transfer is made in each case, the obligation the 
holder of a note places himself under when he indorses 
a note on transferring it, and how he may avoid that 
responsibility, the order in which indorsers become re- 
sponsible if a note has been several times indorsed, the 
difference between a general and a special indorsement, 
indorsing for security, and many other points, all of 
which each pupil who goes out of our common schools 
into active life should thoroughly know. 

As to modes of computing interest, they are legion, 


and each has its advocates. One method worthy of} 


mention is that known as the one per cent. method, 
which consists in first taking the interest of the princi- 
pal at one per cent. for one year or one hundredth of 
the principal, then multiply this by the given rate and 
the time in years and fractions of ayear. For example: 
The interest of $1,450 for 8y. 4m. 15d. at 7%? 

$14. 50, the interest at 1¢ for 1 year. 

$14.50 x 7 x Bf = $342.56, 


This is a very logical mode, the only objection being 
the fraction sometimes occurring in the multiplier. 
Perhaps of all modes, the old six per cent. method is 
most popular. 

Inasmuch as both annual interest and accurate inter- 
est are used. they should be more carefully taught than 
often is the case, while perhaps the reverse is true of 
compound interest, though doubtless the latter should 
not be wholly overlooked. 


TAXES. 


In teaching taxes let us begin with the general term 
revenue and show that (1), it means sums of money 
gathered into the public treasury for public uses, and (2) 
it includes two general classes of taxes, direct and in- 
direct, illustrating and defining these two terms. Hav- 
ing done so much, we are ready to proceed with the 
special subject, direct taxes; or, as usually mentioned, 
taxes. These having been carefully defined we go on 
to the sub-division, poll and property taxes, and who 
are liable to payment of each. In connection with 
property-tax is the classification of property into real 
and personal estate. After this general work follows 
the specific work of taxation, which may be divided into 
the parts or steps, appropriation, assessment and col- 
lection. Under the work of appropriation we need to 
show how the estimates are made up, by whom it is 
done, under a fown or under a city government, how 
the appropriations are voted in towns, when and where 
voted, and for what purposes. O° course customs and 
laws vary, but the teacher must acquaint himself with 
the laws and usages of his state, that he may do his 
work intelligently. 

The assessment consists of two steps, the taking of an 
inventory and the apportionment of the taxes. The in- 
ventory shows each person’s property, all the taxable 
property in town and the nuaber of taxable polls. The 
teacher will show how this is taken and when. This 
done the work of apportionment is in order, which we 
will illustrate, by giving the method according to the 
laws of Maine. 

(1.) Take one sixth of the entire tax to be raised. 

(2.) Divide this by the number of polls and the quo- 
tient, if $8 or less, is the rate of poll tax ; if more than 
$38, then take $3 as the rate. 

(8.) Multiply the rate of poll tax by the number of 
polls. 

(4.) Subtract the poll tax from the entire tax for the 
property tax. 

(5.) Divide the property tax by the total taxable pro- 
perty for the rate ¢ of taxation. 

(6.) Multiply each person’s real and personal estate 
separately by the rate of property tax. 

(7.) Add together the tax on real and personal estate 
and the poll tax. . 

Next give the learner examples, including the various 
items of tax to be raised, the resources of the town, and 
the taxable property of a dozen or more persons, some 
of whom shall be non-resident and others non-voting as 
females. After the working of the example is performed 
and verified, have a sheet of paper ruled in the form of 
a collector’s book or tax-list, and all the items properly 
entered. This done the work will mean something 
tangible and definite to the learner. 

Now let the teacher take his pupils through the final 
step of the work, the collection, in connection with 
which it would be well to explain how money is prop- 
erly drawn from the treasury. Tocomplete the work, 
show what officers have anything to do with taxes, how 
they are chosen and paid and what are their several 
duties. In teaching taxes. much will depend on the 
teacher’s intelligence and industry in preparing for his 
work, as so little is given on the subject, even in the 
best arithmetics. But let us be sure that it isdone ina 
manner that shall be logical and complete. 





THE ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. METHOD. 


By J. B. CUMMINGS, OBION NORMAL COLLEGE, TROY, 
TENN. 


Percentage may be very appropriately divided into 
two classes : 

1. Unlimited or Indefinite, usually known as simple 
percentage, in which time is not involved. We have 
presumed to use the above terms, because the rate per 
cent. is not limited by time. Z 

2. Limited or Definite Percentage, commonly called 
interest, is that particular form of percentage in which 
time is involved ; that is, the rate ¢ is limited by time ; 
as, in interest 6¢ of the principal or base means 6% per 





means only 6¢ of the base without any reference to time 
whatever. 
The principles of the above classes of percentage are 
substantially the same; hence, if pupils are properly 
drilled in the former class, they will have no difficulty 
in the latter. 
First, give the purils a thorough objective drill prepar- 
tory to the solution of problems. Let them understand 
that a certain per cent. means just so many hundredths 
of any object, be it corn, wheat, hogs, horses, books, 
boys, or dollars. Take a crayon and show them that 
34 is all of it, and that 49, = 4 of it. This they realize 
if they have been properly drilled in the subject of frac- 
tions. Then show them that percentage is nothing 
more nor less than fractions whose denomination is 
always 100, From this objective drill they will readily 
see that the whole of anything is 100¢; } of it, 50¢; } of 
it, 254; ete. 
In Unlimited Percentage five quantities are consid- 
ered: Base, Rate, Percentage, Amount, and Difference, 
represented by these symbols: B,R,P,A,D. These 
naturally give rise to the five following cases : 
I. B and R given to find P. 
II. B and P given to find R. 
Ill. P and R given to find B. 
IV. A and R given to find B. 
V. Dand R given to find B. 
In teaching percentage we never take but one case at 
a time, and drill on that till the class understands it 
thoroughly. 

We use in our teaching the ‘‘ 100¢ Method,” but since 
all rational methods are based on sound principles, we 
always present the following : 


PRINCIPLES OF PERCENTAGE. 


1, Determine from the nature of the question what 
100% will best represent. 

2. Place 100¢ equal to that quantity, or the quantity 
equal to 100%, according as you desire the result in ¢, or 
something else. The result should always be on the 
right of the equality sign. 

8. Reason from many ¢ to one ¢, or from 1¢ to many 
%, or both, just as the problem may require. Many, as 
used here, means anything but unity, as 2¢, 3¢, 100¢, or 
or }%, }%, etc. 

4. Unity is the basis of all calculation We know 
nothing of anything except, as we know something of, 
one thing. 

5. Things that are equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other. 

6. Since per cent. means so many hundredths of a 
whole thing, 100¢ will represent the whole thing or the 
base. 

To illustrate the ‘‘100¢ method,” we give below the 
solution of a problem under each of the five cases 
above : 

Case I, 

Find 20¢ of $840. 
1. Let 100¢ = $840. (Prin. 1 and 2.) 
2. 1¢ = zh, of $840 = $8.40. (Pr. 3.) 
38. 20¢ = 20 x $8.40 = $168. (Pr. 3.) 
-*. 20% of $840 = $168. 


Case II. 
$840 is what ¢ of $4,200? 
1, $4,200 = 1004. (Pr. 1 and 2.) 
2. $1 = syn Of 1007 = Ay. (Pr. 8.)* 
8. $840 = 840 x As = 20¢. (Pr. 8.) 
-*. $840 = 20¢ of $4,200. 


Case II,—Second solution. 


1. 100¢ = $4,200. 
2. 1¢ = $42. 
8. $840 + $42 = 20¢. 
Case ITI. 
$840 is 20¢ of what sum? 
1. 100% equals the required sum. (Pr. 1 and 2.) 
2. 20¢ = $840. (Pr. 5.) 
8. 1¢ = gy of $840 == $42, (Pr. 38.) 
4. 100¢ = 100 x $42 = $4,200. (Pr. 3.) 


-*. $840 = 20¢ of $4,200. 


Case IV. 
$840 is 20¢ more than what sum? 
1. 100% = the required sum. (Pr. 1 and 2.) 
2. 100¢ + 20% = 120¢ = $840. (Pr. 5.) 
3. 1% = yh X $840 = $7. (Pr. 3.) 
4. 100¢ = 100:x $7 = $700. (Pr. 8. 
.'. $840 is 20¢ more than $700. 


*By this solution we reason from many dollars to one dollar, etc, 








annum, while in Unlimited or Indefinite Percentage, it 


We give a second solution, 
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Case V. 
$840 is 20¢ less than what sum? 
1. 100 = required sum. 
2. 100¢ — 20¢ = 80¢ = $840. 
8. 1% = py x $840 = $10.50. 
4. 100% = 100 x $10.50 = $1,050. 


.*. $840 is 20¢ less than $1,050, 





J. R. Bourton, of Magnolia, Ill., also sends us his 
method, which does not differ materially from the pre- 
ceding one; hence we do not deem its publication nec- 
essary. 


FIRST STEPS IN PERCENTAGE. 
By Prin. James J. H. Hamiiton, OsckoLa MILLS, Pa. 


The definitions taught should be mathematically 
aécurate ; none others should ever be taught, and if this 
is done, the pupils will have already acquired a knowl- 
edge of the principles of the subject ; for, every accurate 
definition embodies the underlying principle. 

The pupil who has been shown that percentage is 
practically a form of fractions, will, as a general thing, 
have no further trouble with the subject. I write %. 
What does it represent? 

Two-fifths. 

If I multiply both numerator and denominator by 20, 
what will it be? 





tou: 

Has the value been changed? No. 

Who can write 4%, in another form ? 

A dozen hands are raised, and it is written, .40. 

What kind of a fraction is .40? A decimal. 

What isa decimal? A fraction by tenths, etc. 

What is percentage? A system of fractions by hun- 
dredths. 

Can you then write .40 in a still different form? 40¢. 

Do +43, .40, and 40% mean the same thing? Yes. 

To what, then, is 40¢ equal? To a fraction whose 
numerator is 40, and whose denominator is 100. 

To what is 9% equal. To ;§, or .09. 

18%? To #8, or .18. 

May any rate per cent. be written in the same way? 

Yes, 

What ic 5¢ of $20? 5¢ of $20 is 5 or yy of $20, which 
is $1. 

How many hundredths of a thing equals the whole? 
One hundred. 

From what we have learned, what per cent. of any- 
thing equals the whole? 

One hundred per cen‘. 





PROBLEMS BY TWO PUPILS, OF OSCEOLA MILLS, 
PA. 


‘* A spends $600 per year. whichis 24% of his salary, 
Required his salary.” 

Analysis.—If $600 is 24% of A’s salary, 1¢ of his salary 
is the y, of $600, which is $25; and 100, or his salary, 
is 100 & $25, which is $2,500. Nora Mygrs, Age 13. 


A has 320 acres of land, and this is 20¢ of 75% of what 
Bhas. How much has B? 

Analysis.—Seventy-five per cent. equals $, and 207 
equals}; } of 3i3,, and, = 15%. If 820acres is 15¢ of 
B’s land, 1¢ is }, of 320 acres, which is 21} acres; and 
100¢ is 100 times 214 acres, which is 2,183} acres, B’s 
land. Louis F. LIVERGHT, Age 12. 


+ 





PERCENTAGE, 
Supt. H. 8S. Jones, Eriz, Pa. 


Arithmetic has been ‘‘ developed” to such an extent 
during the last twenty-five years, that it has become a 
vast morass of so-called ‘ principles,” ‘‘ cases,” “‘ form- 
ulas,” ‘‘ rules,” ‘‘ analyses,” and ‘‘ explanations,” and 
the child is called upon to struzgle for years, in the vain 
attempt to get a solid foothold in this mass of quaking 
material. 

This accounts for the sad fact that mathematical 
study and power have weakened considerably since the 
arithmetical text-book has grown plethoric. Kaleido- 
scopic arithmetic has absorbed so much time, that ad- 
vance in real mathematics has been painfully slow, or 
next to impossible. The per cent. of pupils studying 
algebra and geometry has grown less, but not ‘ beauti- 
fully less,” since bay-wimdows, piazzas, Mansard roof, 
and fancy cornices have been added to the old, plain, 





substantial edifice—Daboll’s mansion. No part of 
arithmetic has suffered more from padding than per- 
centage. 

In teaching this subject, it is well to know that there 
is very little in it that is mathematically new to a 
scholar that has been fairly taught in the elements. 
The pupil must be piaced near it, and kept there by the 
large use of the known, gradually assimilating the new. 
The procedure may open somewhat as follows : 

A buys 1,728 eggs, how many dozen does he buy? If 
two eggs of every dozen are bad, how many are bad? 
John finds 180 eggs, and is to have two eggs out of 
every dozen for finding them. How many does he re- 
ceive? 

A threshed 350 bushels of oats for B, and received 
one bushel of every ten for the threshing, how many 
bushels did he receive? If he should receive $3 for 
every 100 bushels he threshed, how much money would 
he receive for the threshing? 

A sold 14,500 feet of lumber, and made $29, how much 
did he make per 1,000? 

In a town of 30,000 inhabitants, 600 die in a year; 
how many is that per 1,000? Twenty boys earn forty 
cents, how much does one boy earn? A hundred boys? 
Twenty boys earn ten cents, how much do a hundred 
boys earn? 

Twenty cents gain or earn forty cents, how much will 
one hundred cents gain or earn? Twenty cents gain 
ten cents, how much does one cent earn? How much 
do a hundred earn ? 

A car of coal on leaving the mine, weighs 40,500 lbs. 
On its arrival at Erie, it weighs 40,000 lbs. What is the 
loss on the car? What is the loss per ton of 2.000 lbs.? 
What is the loss per 100 Ibs, ? 

A load of hay, fresh from the field, weighs 2,500 lbs. 
After standing three days, it weighed 2,200 lbs. What 
was the loss per ton? Loss per 100 Ibs.? 

If one boy earns ten cents, how many boys willit 
take to earn $9? If $1 earns 10 cents, how many dol- 
lars will it take to earn $9? 

These illustrations place the door ajar, which is all 
that is intended. 

A long string of technical terms are wholly unneces- 
sary. The only new thing in percentage, is that instead 
of measuring by 12, 1,000, 2,000, 144, as is quite common 
in similar operations, the measure of comparison is 100. 
If many technical terms are necessary in percentage, 
they are fully as necessary ia what is usually called the 
more elementary part of arithmetic. 

Formule should be shunned, as they lead to the high- 
est form of mechanical doing. And often, I am sorry 
to say, the formule are not mathematical in their 
construction, As this which I copy from a book, quite 
as correct as many others, shows: ‘‘ Formula R = P + 
B. Read: Rate% Gain = Profit + Cost.” Apply this 
formula to this example: A bought a book for 5 cents ; 
he sold it for $5 ; what per cent. did he make? 

Apply to the same the following rule from a new but 
safe book: ‘‘ Divide the percentage by 1¢ of the base.” 

Expressions like 6% = .06 ; 25% = 4, etc., are mislead- 
ing, if not absolutely wrong. 6% of something is equal 
to .06 of the same thing; but that does not make 6¢ = 
-06. A new book, which agrees with its older brothers, 
says 25% = .25, and on the next page uses 25% as a whole 
number in the solution of the following: ‘‘ If the horse 
was sold so as to gain $70 at the rate of 25¢, what was 
the price paid ?” In the “written work,” 70 is divided 
by 25, and the quotient, 2.80, is multiplied by 100, giving 
280. This is only one of the many ways by which per- 
centage is transformed into a mental whirl of confusion. 
The application of proportion to the questions of per- 
centage, is one of the best methods, as it requires the 
pupil to compare, and without comparison in arith- 
metic, you have but little that is mathematical. 





METHOD FOR COMPUTING INTEREST. 
By CHarLes 8S. Brxsy, OsaAWATOMIE, KANs. 


Example :—Find interest on $384.75 for 2 yrs., 8 mos., 
27 days, at 82. 





128 .25 .02. 
Operation: $884.15 x % 32.9=$83.39. 
3 


Rule :—Reduce the time to months and tenths of 
amonth, Multiply principal, rate, and time, and divide 
the product by 12. 

When the product of principal and rate is multiplied 
by the number of months, the answer is 12 times too 
large, therefore we divide by 12. 


RULE FOR COMPUTING INTEREST. 

By Euiza J, BREwsTER, PRINcIPAL OF MEDIA PUBLIc 
ScHOOL, Pa. 

Multiply the principal by the number of days, and 

divide the product by the quotient of the number of 

days in a year divided by the rate ¢. In ordinary inter- 

est this amounts to the following : 

Multiply the principal by the number of days, and 

divide the product by the quotient of 360+ ¢. 

In accurate interest: Multiply principal by the num- 
ber of days, and divide the product by the quotient of 
365+. 

Example :—What is the interest of $900, for 90 days 
at 94? 

225 
999 X99 
=$20.25 : ordinary interest. 
865 90090 9 729,000 
900<90+—_= —= or $19.98,%, ex. int. 
9 1 865 865 


This can be reasoned as follows :—900 90 days=81,000 
days. At 9%, 1c. is the interest for 40 days, then for 
81,000 days, the interest must be as many cts. as the quo- 
tient of 81,000 days+by 40 days, which 1s 2,025, or $20.25. 

The reason in exact interest is similar. 











FIVE CASES IN PERCENTAGE. 
By Wa. NoeEtiine, BLoomssure, Pa. 

The solution of problems in percentage presents few 
difficulties to those who understand the following mode 
of stating the conditions and analysis : 

1. What is 20¢ of 25? 

Note.—Every number being 100¢ of itself, 25 is 1002 of 
itself, 





Number. q 
Statement of Conditions.— 3 - 


Statement of Analysis.—2£Xy}5 X#2=5. 

Note.—The first term in all the following analyses, is 
of the same kind as the one required. Eaplanation.— 
Since 100% of 25 is 25, one per cent. of it is 45 as much 
as 1004, and 20¢ of it is 20 times as much as 1%. 

2. 5 is what per cent. of 25? 





Number, %. 
25 100 

5 ? 
192Xs X$=20. 


Explanation.—Twenty-five being 100¢ of itself, one is 
ds a8 many per cent. as 25, and 5 is 5 times as many per 
cent, as one. 

8. 16 is 20% of what number ? 





Number. a 
16 20 
100 
38 x gy X192=80. 


Explanation.—Since 20% of the number is 16, one 
per cent. of it is y, as much as 20%, and 100¢ of it is 100 
times as much as 1%. 

4, What number, increased by 50¢ of itself, becomes 
120? 





Number. %. 
120 150 
? 100 
192 x shy x 4$°=80. 


Explanation.—A number increased by 50¢ of itself be- 
comes 150¢ of itself. If 150¢ of the number is 120, one 
per cent. of it is ;45 of as much as 150¢ of it, and 100 
of it, or the number itself, is 100 times as much as 1¢. 


5. What number diminished by 10¢ of itself becomes 
712? 





Number. %. 
72 90 

? 100 
32 x gy x 192=80. 


Explanation.—Diminishing a number by 10¢ of it, 
leaves 90% of it. If 90¢ of the number is 72, one per 
cent. of it 4, a8 much as 90¢, and 100¢ of it is 100 times 
as much as 1%. 


6. } is what per cent of }? 





Number. %. 
100 
? 
AG xf x fxd x $= 885. 
nation.—} being the basis with which } is com- 
(by means of 100), is 100¢ of itself. If } is 100, 


4 is 4 as many per cent. as }, and ¢ (or one) four times as 
many per cent. as}.. We have now found how many 
per cent. one is; and, continuing the explanation, } is } 
as many per cent. as 1, and } two times as many per 
cent. as }. . 

common fact rs in all the foregoing state- 
ments of analysis, will materially shorten the solutions. 


(To BELCONTINUED.] 
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~ GENERAL EXERCISES. 








GRANT. 


MEMORIAL-DAY EXERCISE. 





May 30. 
By Miss F. E. BREWSTER. 

SUGGESTIONS: 1. Let two flags of good size, each hav- 
ing a strip of black cloth on one end, be crossed and 
placed over a prominent part of the blackboard. On the 
board under the flags, write these words : 

MEMORIAL DAY. 
For THE DEAD, A TRIBUTE. 


oe 


For THE Livine, A MEmorRY. 





For PusTeRITy, AN EMBLEM 
OF LOYALTY TO THE FLAG 
OF THEIR COUNTRY. 

(nscription on Soldiers’ Monument, Pittsfield, Mass.) 

2. On another part of the board, under the heading, 
Our NatTIon’s HEROES, write in two columns the 
names of prominent soldiers who died during the war 
or since. Between the columns place this stanza: 

‘‘Our country ! on thy spotless shield 
Inscribe these honored dead. 

Oh ! keep their memory fresh and green, 
When turf blooms o’er their head ; 

Oh! deck with fadeless bays their names, 
Who've won the martyr’s crown.” 

8, On other parts of the board let some of the pupils 
write very brief outlines of the lives of Lincoln, Grant, 
and other prominent men of the war, with perhaps 
some pithy saying of each which is worthy of remem- 
brance, or some daring deed of bravery. 

4, The exercise may be lengthened by inserting facts 
in regard to regiments or soldiers which are of local in- 
terest. 

II, EXERCISE. 

Sona. ‘*My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 

Teacher.—What we commemorate. 

Probably all present know that the thirtieth of May, 
called Memorial Day, is observed in memory and honor 
of the dead heroes of the Civil War, which took place 
in our country between the North and the South, over 
twenty years ago. From April 12, 1861, to April 9, 
1865, four long, sad years, the war raged, and then the 
South surrendered, and the Union wassaved. The lives 
or health of about one million strong men, over two 
billion dollars, the destruction of many beautiful homes, 
the tears and sorrow of countless swomen and children, 
were the costly price paid for this salvation. It is very 
fitting that we should honor the memory of the brave 
men who offered their lives that the Union might be 
preserved. 

First Pupil. Origin of the observance. 

Gen. James Longstreet wrote the following from 
Gainsville, Ga., May 24, 1886, in reply to an inquiry as 
to when Memorial Day was first observed : 

“Memorial Day was established by Hon. John A. 
Logan, then commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, by a general order dated May 5, 1968, 
‘That May 80, 1868, be designated for the purpose of 
strew:ng with flowers, or otherwise decorating the 
graves of their comrades who died in defense of their 
country, &c., with the hope that it will be kept up from 
year to year.’” It was incorporated in the rules and 
regulations by the national encampment held in Wash- 
ington, May 11, 1870. 

Second Pupil. The originator of Memorial Day ob- 
‘ervances in the northern states was Gen. John Murray, 
of Arlington, Vt., and afterwards of Scipio, N. Y. In 
the fall of 1861, he went as captain in the 50th N. Y. 
State Volunteers. He rose by successive promotions, 
and finally for his meritorious services was brevetted 
ier general in 1865. Inthe winter of 1867-8, when 
ithe South, he noticed the touching rite of the decora- 
tion of soldiers’ graves by the ladies; and, deeply im- 
Messed with the beauty and solemnity of this custom, 


he instituted a similar one at his home when he returned 
in 1868, 

Third Pupil. The war and its heroes, 

The Civil War was the result of a series of causes ex- 
tending back through many years of controversy to the 
difference in climate, in occupation, and in habit of life 
and thought. Among the more immediate causes were 
a different construction put upon the constitution by 
the people of the North and the South, and a growing 
public opimion in the North against the institution of 
slavery—a belief that it was wrong and ought to be 
destroyed. The election of Abraham Lincoln to the 
presidency was the signal for the secession of seven 
states from the Union. (Name them.) 

Fourth Pupil, The Civil War began with the attack 
on Fort Sumter by the Confederates, and the first gun 
of the war was fired by Edmund Ruffin, of Va., on 
Friday, at four A. M., April 12, 1861. At seven o’clock 
A. M., Captain Abner Doubleday fired the first shot 
from Fort Sumter in defense of the post. When a 
formal demand was made of Major Anderson for the im- 
mediate surrender of the fort to the authorities of South 
Carolina, although they tried every art to persuade and 
alarm him, he assured them, that sooner than suffer 
such humiliation, he would fire the magazine, and blow 
fort and garrison in the air. They returned fully im- 
pressed with the conviction that only by starvation or 
assault could the fortress be secured for South Carolina, 
and to prevent reinforcements or supplies coming in- 
to the harbor, four old hulks filled with stones were 
towed into the ship channel that afternoon and sunk. 

Fifth Pupil. Then began the ‘strange contest be- 
tween seventy men and seven thousand,” which lasted 
thirty-four hours, no one being hurt on either side. The 
barracks having been set on fire by the shells, the garri- 
son, worn out, suffocated, and half-blinde?, were forced 
to capitulate. 

Siath Pupil. The effect of this event was electrical. The 
war-spirit swept over the country like wild-fire. A regi- 
ment of Massachusetts militia, hurrying to the defense 
of the national capital, was attacked in the streets of 
Baltimore, and several men were killed. Thus the first 
blood shed in the Civil War was on April 19, the anni- 
versary of Lexington and Concord. 

Seventh Pupil. Among those killed that day was 
Luther Crawford Ladd. He was young and full of 
patriotic ardor, and had entered the army against the 
earnest protestations of his friends. He was in his place, 
marching through the streets of Baltimore, when he 
fell bleeding on the pavement. As his comrades passed 
on, he raised himself as well as he could, and the last 
words they heard him utter were, ‘* All hail to the Stars 
and Stripes !” 

Eighth Pupil. The life of Ladd, sacrificed so early, 
and the lives of his martyr comrades, Whitney, Need- 
ham, and Taylor, all yielded up on that April day in 
Baltimore, were worth more than many battalions after- 
wards raised to the Union cause. The bodies of both 
Ladd and Whitney were deposited in the cemetery at 
Lowell, Mass. The state, together with the city, which 
was Ladd’s home, have erected a beautiful monument 
to the memory of Ladd and Whitney. It was dedicated 
June 17, 1865, and Governor Andrew delivered the ad- 
dress. The bodies of the soldiers had been placed be- 
neath the monument in April. 

Ninth Pupil. 

‘The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 

For that were stupid and irrational ; 

But he whose noble soul its fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from.” 


Tenth Pupil. ‘‘ The good never die ; to them belongs 
endurable immortality ; they perish not upon earth, and 
they exist forever in heaven. The good of the present 
live in the future, as the good of the past are here in us 
and with us to-day.” 


INTERESTING INCIDENTS AND SAYINGS. 


First Pupil, When the tidings of the attack on Fort 
Sumter reached the ears of Captain Grant, in his count- 
ing-room, hesaid : ‘‘Uncle Sam’ has educated me for the 
army ; though I have served him through one war (the 
Mexican), I do not feel that I have yet repaid the debt. 
I am still ready to discharge my obligations. I shall, 
therefore, buckle on my sword, and see ‘Uncie Sam’ 
through this war, too.” 

Second Pupil. President Lincoln said, in 1861 : 

‘* Having chosen our course without guile, and with a 
good purpose, let us renew our trust in God, and go 
forward without fear.” 

Third Pupil. At the siege of Vicksburg, June, 1863, 
when some one asked General Grant if he thought he 





he could take the place, he replied+ “ Gertainly ; I can- 
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not tell exactly when [ shall take the town ; but 1 mean 
to stay here till I do, if it takes me thirty years.” 
Fourth Pupil. It is said of General Grant, that when 
a boy, if he ever went béyond a place, he never retraced 
his steps, but took a roundabout tour to reach the desti- 
nation some other way. He often said he attri buted his 
success to a resolution taken in youth, to “never turn 
back” in any undertaking. 

Fifth Pupil. When General Buckner, commander of 

Fort Donelson, wrote to General Grant, offering capitu- 
lation, Grant replied that no terms would be ac cepted 
except an ‘‘ unconditional surrender,” and that he ‘‘ pro- 
posed to move immediately upon their works.” These 
expressions have been much quoted, and U. 8. Grant 
has been often said to signify ‘‘ Unconditional Su rren- 
der Grant.” 
Sixth Pupil. Other generals also received nicknames, 
General George B. McClellan was called ‘‘ Young Napo- 
leon,” probably on account of his fine personal appear- 
ance and soldierly bearing. General Joseph Hooker 
wascalled ‘Fighting Joe.” ‘‘ General Thomas received 
the name of “‘ Rock of Chickamauga,” because, in the 
battle of Chickamauga, September, 1863, by his firm- 
ness and bravery, he prevented the Union forces from 
being utterly routed. 

Seventh Pupil. General Thomas was in command of 
men as brave as himself. Colonel George, of the Second 
Minnesota, being asked, ‘‘ How long can you hold this 
pass ?” replicd, ‘‘ Until the regiment is mustered out of 
service.” 

Eighth Pupil. October 19, 1868, General Grant tele- 
graphed to General Thomas, who was hulding the com- 
mand at Chattanooga, temporarily: ‘Hold Chatta- 
nooga at all hazards ; I will be there as scon as possible.” 
The characteristic response of General Thomas was : 
“*T will hold the town till we starve.” 

Ninth Pupil. It was on the morning of May 11, 1864, 
that Grant, afier six days’ hard fighting, sent his famous 
dispatch to Washington, containing these now historic 

words : ‘‘I propose to fight it ut on this line if it takes 
all summer.” 

Tenth Pupil. On the 9th of March, 1864, General 
Grant received, in the executive chamber, with impres- 
sive solemnities, his commission as lieutenant-general. 
All the cabinet were present. In response to a few 
hearty words from President Lincoln, General Grant 
said: ‘‘ Mr. President, I accept this commission with 
giatitude for the high honor conferred. With the aid 
of the noble armies who have fought on so mapy fields 
for our common country, it will be my earnest endeavor 
not to disappoint your expectations. I feel the full 
weight of the responsibility now devolving upon me. I 
know that, if it is properly met, it will be due to these 
armies ; and, above all, to the favor of that Providence 
which leads both nations and men.” 


RECITATION, 


Eleventh Pupil. Picket duty at night in the dark 
recesses of the southern forests was a great trial of the 
courage of the soldier. Then silence itself bad its 
alarms. A private soldier of 1861 wrote these lines, 
which express what many a soldier has felt on his soli- 
tary post. 

‘* Alas, the weary hours pass slow, 
The night is very dark and still ; 
And in the marshes far below, 
I hear the bearded whip-poor-will. 
I scarce can see a yard ahead. 
My ears are strained to catch each sound. 
I hear the leaves about me shed, 
And the springs bubbling through the ground. 


Along the beaten path I pace, 
Where white scraps mark my sentry’s track, 
In formless shrubs I seem to trace 
The foeman’s form with bending back, 
I think I see him crouching low, 
I stop and list,- I stoop and peer, 
Until the neighboring hillocks grow 
To groups of soldiers, far and near. 


With ready piece I wait and watch, 
Until my eyes familiar grown, 
Detect each harmless earthen notch, 
And turn guerrillas into stone ; 
And then, amid the lonely gloom, 
Beneath the tall, old chestnut trees, 
My silent marches I resume, 
And think of other times than these,’ 


Sona.—“ Tenting to night on the old camp-ground.” 


RECITATION. 
Twelfth Pupil. ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride,”—by Thomas Be- 
chanan Read. 





» {TOlBE CONTINUED.) 
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PERSONS AND FAOTS. 





An offer of an endowment of $100,000, was made to the Boston 
School of Expression during the past year, on condition that the 
institution be removed to another city. The summer session will 
be beld this year at Saratoga, July 5. 

Miss Annie T. Howard will supply the Tulane University at 
New Orleans, with a fine library building, which will hold 100,000 
volumes, 

The movement for a statue of Beecher in frontof the Brook- 
lyn city hall, or on some other suitable site, is steddily growing. 

L. H. Bisbee, the lawyer who is defending the chief of the 
Chicago ** boodlers,” is said to have made more than $100,000 in 
a single lawsuit. 

The German emperor will g»» to Weisbaden for a few weeks 
immediately after Easter, and will there have an interview with 
Queen Victoria. 

The German government has in its possession one legacy of 
$4,000,000, left by Andrew Teetzel of Wurtemburg. Thirty heirs 
to the property live in the United States. 

Over a thousand women are registered in Kansas, and will vote 
at the municipal elections. 

Dr. Franz Boas has resigned his position in the University of 
Berlin to take charge of the geographical department of Science. 

According to the official statement of the Treasury, the surplus 
now on hand is $21,000,000, 

M. de Lesseps did not succeed in getting more money in Ger- 
many for his canal at Panama. 

Jose Sevilla, who died in December last at Lima, Peru, 1s re- 
ported to have bequeathed $500,000 to New York City, for the 
maintenance of « home for poor children, between five and six 
years old. 

The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has is- 
sued an address to the brewers, distillers, rectifiers, wholesale 
dealers, and saloon-keepers, pleading with them to give up the 
business of making and selling intoxicating liquors asa drink. 

Geronimo, the Apache chief, is employed in making gardens at 
Fort Pickens. 

The Whi*e House collection of pict of babies, named after 
President Cleveland or his wife, is becoming very large. 

Prohibition has decreased court business fifty per cent. in 
Iowa. 


The W. C. T. U. will erect a building in Chicago to cost $500,000. 
It will be used as a head-quarters for the national officers. 


Pennsylvania appropriates about 22 cents per capita to her 
public schools, and North Caroljna about 57 cents per capita. 

Dr. N. B. Webster, who is wel] known in educational circles as 
a writer and lecturer, recently calied on us on his way to Canada. 
We clip the following from The Evening Journal, Ottawa: “ Dr. 
N. B. Webster, a citizen of Norfolk, Va., is in the city at present. 
and many greetings he will receive. He left here about twenty 
years ago. after conducting for several years a commercial aca- 
demy in the old Orphan’s Home building which he erected, but 
has made periodical visits to the capital. Dr. Webster is always 
welcome to Ottawaites, who remember with pleasure his suc- 
cessful educational efforts, when this city was young. He is stay- 
ing with his daughter, the wife of Mr. E. H. Bronson, M. P. P.” 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Germany has refused to participate either in the industria) or 
art sections of the Paris International Exhibition of 1889, 


&x-Secretary of State Manning arrived in L~ ndon, March 24. 


Fifteen anarchists are in custody in Vienna, charged with a con- 
spiracy to burn the city. 


Mr. Gladstone made a strong speech in parliament, March 24, in 
which he condemned the coercion measure. 


The Jersey Ony board of finance has disapproved of the pro- 
posed boulevard, and exp the opinion that the money 
should be used for a new school-house and cleaner streets. The 
boulevard would cost $3,000,000, 


Oscar 8. Straus of New York, has been appointed to succeed 
8. 8. Cox, as minister to Turkey. 


Sir John Macdonald will go to England, where he will be ele- 
vated to the pecrage. When he returns he will succeed Lord 
Lansiowne, whose term of office as 
Canada wili soon expire. 


The owner of the English cutter Arrow has accepted the chal- 
lenge, sent on behalf of the American sloop Mayflower, to race 
for the Queen’s cup. 


It is reported from Chicago that there is a great boom in the 
lake trade, and also in ship-building. 


President Cleveland has signed the commissions of the inter- 
state commerce commissioners. 


An expert engineer reports that there is dan that the ceili 
1a eee eaker ie Alene ok ee 7 


The sentence of James J. Titus, convicted of murder in killing 
Tillie Smith at Hackettstown, N. J., has been commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. 


A fire at Chautauqua, N, Y., March 19, destroyed many cot- 





Governor-General of 


Countecfeiters of gold and silver coins are working extensively 
in South Carolina. 


There is a strong movement in Pennsylvania in faver of high 
license. 


Cholera has disappeared from the principal ports of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 


Beginning April 1, the quarterly commutation rates on all the 
lines of tbe Pennsy!vania railroad company terminating at Poila- 
oa hia, Baltumore, and Washington, wilt be twenty per cent 

ner. 


‘The Stewart collection of paintings was sold at Chickering Hall 
last week. Sixty-nine pictures brought $160,500, 
Mayor Hewitt of New York, has requested the police board to 


instruct the ice to enforce the law, requiring that places of 
business shall be closed on Suné sy. 





That tired feeling and loss of appetite are entirely overcome 
by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the peculiar medicine. ‘Try it and see. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA, , 

The legislature adjourned Feb. 28. Several important changes 
were made in the school law of the state. The Lincoln Univer- 
sity at Marion was discontinued. This university for colored 
students has done a good work, but owing to its proximity to 
Howard College for white students, the state thought best to dis- 
continue it at Marion. Another university for colored students 
will be established in the state. The selection of the place is left 
in the hands of three commissioners. Two additional norma) 
schools were established by the state, one for cclored students, at 
Eaton, Greene county, and the other one for white, at Troy, in 
Pike county. In addition to the four county institutes which are 
held annually in each county, the state has made an appropria- 
tion for bolding an institute of at least one week, in each con- 
gressional district. Our school fund has been increased, and the 
school prospects for 1887 are very flattering. The state has also 
established a separate institution for the blind. Heretofore it 
has been in connection with the deaf and dumb institute. Owing 
to the rapid development of minerals in the state, a school of 
mining bas been thoroughly equipped and established, in connec- 
tion with the state university at Tuscaloosa. Our general 
assembly passed a joint resolution endorsing the Biair bill. 

Gadsden. State Correspondent. J. W. DuBors. 

The teachers’ institute of Jefferson county will met at Warrior, 
Wednesday evening, April 6, 1887. Jonesboro Academy, under 
the management of Prin. F. G. Godsey, offers excellent advan- 
tages to those desiring preparation for teaching. 





ARKANSAS. 


The teachers’ institute of Faulkner county met at Conway, 
March 7. Prof. W. C.Smith, of Russellville, contributed valuable 
service towards making the institutea success. County examiner 
Knowlton is Going all in his power to benefit the schools of his 
county. The committee on home reading reported: ** We would 
recommend as a home literature for the children, Harpers’ Young 
People, TREASURE-TROVE, and Dickens’ ‘Child History of Eng- 
land.’’”’ 

At the same time the institute for colored teachers was held in 
Conway. A large number of white teachers visited the meeting, 
which was pronounced a very successful one. 


CALIFORNIA. 

There is talk of baving a summer session of the state teachers’ 
association, to be held at some sea-side resort. 

There is a bill pending before the legislature to establish a third 
state normal school, to be located somewhere in northern Cali- 
fornia. 

Out of fifty-two county superintendents elected last fall, thirty- 
six are new and untried in that capacity. 

Since Homer RB. Sprague left the presidency of Mills’ College, 
there has been no lack of applicants—so far, only thirteen. 

State Supt. Weicher recommends in his retiring report for the 
state legislature to establish a pension bureau for teachers, who 
have given the state say thirty years’ faithful service. It is a 
good and wisescheme The people of California could not spend 
their money more wisely. 

The charity kindergarten work has grown to large proportions 
in San Francisco under the lead of that noble and philanthropic 
women, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. She has over thirty under her 
supervision, and is doing a grand work. Her whole heart is con- 
secrated to the work, as well as ber days and nights. By her devo- 
tion and self-sacrifices, she has many of the best people interested 
in her child-saving work. Mrs. Stanford, the wife of our good 
senator, has established some eight or nine, and supports them 
from her own funds. In all, she hes given some $15,000 or more 
to the charity kindergartens of the city. CORRESPONDENT. 


CONNECTICUT. 


John E. Lovell, who, for many years conducted the old Lan- 
casterian schoo] in New Haven, is still living in good health at 
the advanced age of ninety-three. Henry Ward Beecher was 
once a pupil of his when at Amherst. 

Supt. 8. T. Dutton, of New Haven, addressed an audience of five 
bundred friends of education at Albany, N. Y., March 15, on 
Manual Training. 

The Hartford high school holds its graduation exercises, 
April 29. The New Haven high school will graduate a class num- 
bering eighty-six, April 14. 

The new school enumeration shows there are 16,758 children 
in the city of New Haven between four and sixteen years of age’ 

The Ansonia high school held well attended exercises, March 24. 
There was but one graduate this year 


New Haven. State Correspondent. A. B. Frrrerp. 


DAKOTA. 


Prof. J. Wernli, of Le Mars, la., and Prof. L. H. Marvel, St. 
Paul, Minn., conducted an institute at Elk Point, Union county, 
March 21-26. They were assisted by Prof. W. H. Dempster, of 
Miller, and Prof. H. W. Thurston, Elk Point. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Valley Seminary, under the principalship. of Alonzo 
Abernethy, Ph.D., offers one of the most thorough courses of 
instruction. 

The twenty-seventh annual session of the Winnesheik county 
normal! institute convenes at Decorah, April 4-16. A course of 
study, alopted by the institute, will be strictly followed. The 
graduating exercises will take place April 15, when diplomas will 
be conferred on those who have successfully passed the examina- 
tions. This is another instance of the progressive work being 
done in the West. 

County Supt. Walker bas struck a new vein in bis school super- 
vision, and is reaping rich and promising results. Last August 
he organized a “ review school,”’ to run three weeks before the 
norma! institute. The work was intended for young teachers 
and ail others who might care to avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity to review. One hundred and ten responded. An entbusi- 
astic session followed. The institute came immediately after, 
with an enrollment of 240, 








Feb. 19, Supt. Walker called a * review school” to meet at Nora 
Springs. This week, the school is in Charles City, (the county 
seat) ; next it is appointed at Marble Rock. This winter, the super. 
intendent is doing the work alone. Plain, practical matter js 
presented in a clear, forcible way. The object is to help the rura) 
school. Prof. W. is favored with a wise board, who tell him to 
go ahead and and work for the schools and they'll foot the bills. 
He has enthusiasm and mush tact; hence, wins. The matter is 
richly worth the consideration of our county superintendents, 
but it takes a live man to succeed. J. A. LAPHAM. 
Osage. 

KANSAS. 
The regular monthly meeting of the Doniphan county teachers’ 
association, was held Feb. 12, at Troy, the county seat. A large 
number of teachers and patrons were in attendance at the afie;- 
non session. The program as carried out consisted of a Drill in 
Fractions, by Miss Lockwood; Drill in Primary Reading, M's, 
Shaner. Both of these ladies brought before the association, 
classes from their respective grades, for the more effective illus. 
tration of the methods employed. An extemporaneous talk on 
Comparative Geography, by Prof. Wm. Wheeler, of Atchison, 
contaiced some excellent points. A paper, Methods of Lustrat- 
ing Current Topics, was also read. Oliver Edwards, the new 
superintendent of Doniphan county, was elected president of the 
association for the ensuing year. It is proposed at the next 
meeting to have a competitive exhibit of the school work done 
in the county. 
The teachers of Brown county were also assembled in associa- 
tion, Feb. 12. A well-selected program was carried out. 
Supt. O. C. Hill, a prominent educator of Hiawatha, bas been 
employed to conduct the Doniphan county institute, to be beld in 
July. 
A north-east teachers’ association, consisting of the counties in 
this section, has been organized. C. P. Cary, the newly-elected 
superintendent of Brown county, is pres'dent. 
D. C. Tillotson, superintendent of the Topeka city schools, has 
tendered his resignation. He will enter upon the practice of law. 
R. C. Meade, superintendent of the Atchison city schools, re- 
signed to engage in commercial pursuits. Prin, F. M. Draper, of 
the South Ward school, succeeds him. 
The state beard has decided to revise the course of study for 


county institutes. 
Isaac Morgan succeeds Prof. Hays as principal of the Sabetha 
schools. READER. 


The first meeting of the Neosho Valley principals’ associativn, 
was held in Icla. Among the subjects discussed were, “A vni- 
form system of records in graded schools,” “ Written excusrcs,” 
and “How to obtain and use a school library.” A scholarly 
paper on the subject of “* Civics in School,’”’ was read by Supt. E. 
L. Cowdrick, of Yates Center. It was decided to hold the n: xt 
meeting at kates Center on the second Saturday in May. 


KENTUCKY. 


Hopkins county has eighty-two white districts and eighte+n 
colored. Of the white, a school is being taught in each, while in 
the colored, schools will be taught in all except one. The teach- 
ers, as a general thing, are interested in the work. More than 60 
per cent. of them are holding first-class certificates, while less 
than 10 per cent. are holding third-class ones. I do not believe 
that there is a county in the state that has a nobler or better class 
of teachers than this. Weare making progress each year, and 
hope that it will be but a short time till Kentucky, instead of lag- 
ging in the rear, will rusb to the front in the cause of education. 
We want our public schools to be equal to the best, and good 
enough for the best. J. J. GLENN. 


MISSOURI. 


West Plains Academy is under the superintendency of Prof. 
Lynch, who is deservedly popular as a teacher ; be is in the judg- 
meut of many, one of the best educators in the state. There are 
484 pupils gathered bere, from sx states, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Mississipp!, Illinois, and Tennessee. 


MICHIGAN. 


Prof. J. Montgomery, of Kalamazoo, is one of the successful 
institute conductors. Counties intending to hold summer insti- 
tutes would do well to secure his services. 

The Hillsdale schools employ fifteen teachers. They are ina 
very prosperous condition, under the efficient management of 
Prof. W. C. Ginn, formerly of Syracuse, N. Y. The large attend- 
anve is demanding more school-room. 


NEBRASKA. 


Supt. A. K. Goudy, of Pawnee county, wishing to encourage 
some special line of study in connection with his teachers’ work, 
makes the following proposition : 

“*T propose to excuse from attendance at the next annual insti- 
tute certain classes of teachers upon the following conditions: 

1st—Ary teacher holding a first grade certificate, valid in this 
county, will be excused without further conditions. 

2a—Any teacher holding a second grade certificate, valid in this 
county, who has attended at least two annual institutes in Paw- 
nee county, who will, before the beginning of the next annual 
institute, file in the office of the county superintendent an essay 
embodying the result of the reading of such teacher in some sub- 
ject relating to the teacher’s work. 

I would suggest as proper subjects for such reading, history of 
education, biography of noted educational reformers, educational 
principles, philosophy of education, school economy, physical 
education, industrial education, mental science as related to edu- 
cation, etc. 

I will furnish to any applicant a list of books with prices from 
which he may make selection of subjects and of work to be read. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Frank R. Lane, of Manchester, Dartmouth, ’81, will complete 

his medical studies in Europe. He is at present master of tte 

English department of the Washington (D. C.), high school. 

The V. A. 8. reception at the seminary in Tilton, was the occt- 
sion of the reunion of the young ladies who attended schoo! in "#4 
and ’85. After listening to the address by Dr. J. W. Bashford. 
the young ladies adjourned to Loverin's Hotel, where a tempting 
lunch was served. This was followed by an aderess by tre pres! 





dent of the evening, Miss C. W. Mudgett, of Piymouth; poem, bY 
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seis bes Wanabiek 0t Payton history, by Miss J. E. True, of 
Centre Harbor. 

Supt. Patterson, opened his institute at Keene with 100 teachers 
in attendance. 

The school board have been obliged to close the schoo] at South 
Hooksett on account of the prevalence of whooping cough among 
the scholars. 

Holderness school for veya, spring term, opened with about 

fafty students, and it is expected the number wil! increase to 
about fifty-five. 

Fifty-three pupils from the grammar and three from the high 
school have signified their intention to attend the industria) 
school, lately opened by the school board in Concord. 

Concord. State Correspondent. ELLzen A. FOLGER. 


NEW JERSEY. 


At the last regular meeting of the board of education, Newark, 
George Forman, vice-principal of the Chestnut street school, was 
appointed principal of the new school being built on Monmouth 
street. This is one of five buildings, recently erected in Newark, 
each one having a seating capacity of from five toseven hundred. 
Mr. Forman is a young, enthusiastic teacher, and will, beyond 
doubt, fill bis new place with honor to the city, and credit to him- 
self. 

NEW YORK. 

At the teachers’ institute, beld recently at Watkins, Schuyler 
County. Prof. H. R. Sanford, was ably assisted by Prof. H. E. 
Dann, Dr. T. B. Stowell, Dr. J. H. Hoose, Commissioner Howard, 
and Prof. T. F. Barto. 

Prof. H. R. Sanford, and Prof. C. T. Barnes will conduct an in- 
stitute at Plattsburgh, Clinton County, beginning April 4. Com- 
missioners Taylor and Goodspeed have provided, in addition to 
the general program, one for the graded section. Able teachers 
of the county have been secured to assist on the program. 

. NORTH CAROLINA, 


The North Carolina teachers’ assembly has been organized with 
the following officers: President, Edwin A. Alderman, Golds- 
boro; secretary, Eugene G. Harrell, Raleigh ; assistant secretary, 
E. McK. Goodwin, Raleigh; treasurer, Rev. R. 8. Arrowood, 
Concord. Great interest is manifested in the assembly, which 
will doubtless be productive of much good. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the recent meeting of the board of education of Philadel- 
phia, a communication was received from the teachers of the 
public school, thanking the board for obtaining an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. in the teacbers’ salaries. 

The committee on night schools reported that there had been 
in operation fifty-one sch%ols, employ ing 284 teachers, and giving 
instruction to 15,268 pupils. 

The house committee has favorably reported to the legislature 
a bill appropriating $570,C00 to the soldiers’ orphans’ schools. 

The state legislature has passed the bill requiring directors to 
pay bers for attend at ity institutes. 

The York Collegiate Institute dedicated its fine new building, 
March 16. Among the prominent persons present were Goy. 
Beaver and President D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University. 
The building is the gift of George Small, W. L. Small, and Samuel 
Small. 

Prof. E. J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
offered the presidency of the Iowa University. 

The Lefayette Alumni beld their annual banquet at the Aldine 
Hotel, Philadelphia, March 17. Nearly 200 prominent alumni 
were present. 

Prof. E. Oram Lyte has been elected principal of the Millers- 
ville State Normal Sct ool. 

The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have elected 
Morton W. Easton Adjunct Professor of Greek, and Samuel P. 
Sadtler Professur of Organic Industrial Chemistry. 

Prof. B. C, Youngman and Supt. Matt. Savage, of Clearfield, 
will publish the official] journal! of the state teachers’ association 
this year. 

Osceola Mills. 





Jas. J. H. Haminton. 


TENNESSEE. 


Rey. John W. Bachman, of Chattanooga, will preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon at King’s College, Bristol,in June. The alumni 
address will be delivered by Rev. Cecil Ewing, and the literary 
address before the societies, by Dr. H. C. Alexander, of Union 
Theological Seminary. Tennessee now has two female county 
superintendente—Mrs. W. H. Horton, of Memphis, and Mrs. Can- 
non, of Somerville, Fayette county. Both are doing admirable 
and successful work. 

The teachers of Obion county met recently in the office of the 
county superintendent, and organized a county association. 
Supt W. B. Stovall, was chosen president. The next meeting will 
be held on the first Saturday in April. The program will consist 
entirely of practical educational discussions, methods of teaching, 
ete. Considerable interest is being manifested, and efforts will be 
made to hold an institute of several weeks’ length during the va- 
cation. 

Mr. Hall L. Calhoun, of Mason, Tenn., bas an excellent school. 

Though a private institution, many would-be pupils have been 
refused admission, because of the large attendance. 

Supt. Frank M. Smith, of the Jackson schools, has been ap- 
pointed state superintendent of public instruction. He is a wide- 
awake, progressive educator, and the appointment meets the 
hearty approbation of the teachers of the state. 

Col. A. 8. Colyor, of Nasbville, delivered a very interesting 
lecture on “‘ Federal Aid,’ to the students of the Murfreesboro 
normal school, March 11. 

TEXAS. 

Corpus Christi is a beautiful and growing city of 5,000 people. 
The public schools are improving. There are 440 pupils, eight 
grades, and eight teachers. Great efforts are being made to get 
the people to vote the special school tax, and thus give more 
money, bet.er buildings, and more teachers. Funds are also 
being raised to bay a teachers’ and pupils’ library. 


WISCONSIN. 

A very enthusiastic body of teachers assembled for conference 
&t Hillsboro, Vernon County, on February 19. There was an at- 
tendance of 125 earnest teachers, many of whom had come a long 


distance. Mr. George Moody discussed “ Rapid Work in Com- 
pound Numbers and Common Fractions.”” In the discussion that 
followed, the importance of rapid work in our schools was em- 
phasized. “ Principles of Questioning” was discussed by Mr. W. 
H. Stetting.. Questions should be so framed as to make the 
pupil thine’ ta himself, and never should the form of a ques- 
tion give a clue to theanswer, ‘“ History-—-Jefferson’s Adminis- 
tration and Jefferson asa Man,” using the association as a class, 
was conducted by Prof. E. V. Wernick. His object was more to 
enforce the proper method of t ing the administrations than 
to discuss those particular facts. 

“ Care of School Property ” was discussed by Mr. W. F. Bing- 
ham, and a general discussion ensued. It was generally held that 
itis solely the teacher’s duty to look after the care of school 
property. To aid him, the pupils’ co-operation should be sought. 
A very fine exercise in primary reading then followed, conducted 
by Miss McKenzie. 

The new high school of Milwaukee was formally opened on 
Washington's Birthday. Impressive exercises were held at the 
building, and brief addresses were made by President Oberman, 
of the school boar¢, Chairman Geilfuss, of the high school com- 
mittee, Supt. Anderson, and Joshua Stark, ex-president of the 
school-board. The school has now ap enrollment of 436, while 
it had but 184 in 1875 Another high school will soon be an 
imperative need of the city. 

Beloit College is the sole representative of the Wisconsin ora- 
torical association. Consequently, it will be represented in the 
interstate oratorical contest, soon to be held at Bloomington, Il. 

The report of the United States Geological Survey, just issued, 
contains a paper on * The Study of Glacia) Phenomena,” by Prof. 
T. C. Chamberlain, the president-elect of the Wisconsin state uni- 
versity. Prof. Chamberlain has made a special study of the sub- 
ject for a series of years, and is considered very high authority in 
geology. In his researches of the subject, he has been assisted 
during the past year by Prof. R. Salisbury, of Beloit College, and 
Prof. Todd, of Dakota. 

The teachers’ ciation at Ontario, Vernon county, had an 
enthusiastic meeting on Feb. 12. The papers were all well pre- 
pared, and elicited spirited discussions. 

St, Francis. 








E. A, BELDA. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





THE NEW YORK EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


One of the most useful echools of this city is the Evening High 
School. It is held in G. 8. No. 35, located in West Thirteenth 
street, near Sixth Avenue, and has an attendance of young men 
averaging from nine hundred to one thousand annually, every 
class-room in the building being occupied. More than twenty 
years ago the superintendent of schools and bis assistants, saw the 
necessity of having an evening schoo] organized,in which the 
higher branches of learning could be taught to young men and 
adults, and recommended such a schoo! to the consideration of 
the board of education. The board favored the proposition, and 
in the early fall of 1866, organized the evening high school, which 
was opened on the evening of the first of October, 1866, Dr. 
Thomas Hunter baving been appointed principal. There were 
present on that occasion over seven hundred pupils, members of 
the board of education, and Supt, 8. 8. Randall and his assistants, 
Since then the annual sessions of that school have been held from 
the first of October until the first of April, the attendance rang- 
ing from twelve bundred on the opening night, to eight hundred 
at the close of the term. There are now twenty five teachers, 
who give instruction in English, French, German and Latin, 
higher mathematics and arithmetic, anatomy, pbysiology and 
chemistry, architectural and mechanical drawing, including 
drawing from models, stenograpby and penmanship. A visit to 
the school, which the writer lately made enabled him to become 
further acquainted with the great advantages hundreds of young 
men are permitted to enjoy, under the instructions of carefully 
selected and competent teachers. Classes in higher arithmetic 
and book-keeping were taught these useful branches, and quali- 
fied to enter mercantile pursuits, and those in anatomy, physi- 
ology, and chemistry were acquiring a knowledge of these 
sciences, which will greatly assist them in prepuring for such pro- 
fessions as they may select. The study of English, French, Ger- 
man, and Latin occupied the attention of several classes, and the 
progress made therein during the term by the students, entitles 
them to special commendation. There were also classes in polit- 
ical science, penmanship, stenography, and declamation, each 
taught by thoroughly competent mstructors. Much is now 
talked of and written on technical education, and any persor 
visiting this school can see how much is accomplished in that line 
inasingleterm. The specimens of mechanical drawing, with the 
excellent shading and coloring, will favorably compare with 
those presented by any of the gentlemen, who have recently Jec- 
ured on that subject. These show remarkable exactness. and 
great proficiency, and the teaching is not only very beneficial to 
the students, but hereafter will be useful to the community. The 
same may be said of classes, the members of which are engaged 
in architectural drawing, several of the etudents designing the 
buildings, which they were executing, thereby qualifying them- 
selves to be architects of edifices, which hereafter may adorn the 
avenues of our city. Among those thus occupied was a colored 
lad, about eighteen years of age, whose work evidenced much 
taste and skill, and certainly was not behind that shown by some 
of his lighter-skinned fellow-students. In another room was a class 
copying from models, and as their work, as well as that of the 
other classes in free-hand and mechanical drawing, will be ex- 
hibited on the evening of the fifth of April, an opportunity will 
be afforded to visitors to judge of the character of the work sub- 
mitted for examination. The principle of the school is Mr. Jacob 
T. Boyle, who, for many years bas been principal of G. D. of Nos. 
42 and 75, in the tenth ward. Mr. John Jasper, now city superin- 
tendent of schools, succeeded Dr. Hunter, and he was succeeded 
by Mr. Jeremiah Babcock, formerly principal of G. 8. No. 54. 
These have been the only gentiemen who have had charge of the 
scho | from its organization, and to them, and their able corps of 
assistants, the public are indebted for the great success which has 
been a marked feature of the school. Thousands of pupils, during 
the past score of years, have had hands and minds™ 





thoroughly 
trained and cultivated, and so fitted for great usefulness in life. 


One graduate, Mr. Hackett, was present, and he during the past 
winter taught mechanical and architectural drawing in E. 8. No. 
62 in Morrisania, and the work of the class called forth expressions 
of admiration when p ted for 1 at the reception 
given on the closing evening. Elementary drawing has been for 
several years taught io every class of the primary schools, and in 
the advanced classes of the grammar departments, drawing is 
carried to great perfection ; and if those who favor technical ed- 
ucation could only find time to visit any of our schools and see 
the character of the penmanship and drawing. they would be led 
to the conclusion that the New York schools are not very far, if 
any, behind those of her sister cities, east or west. As the even- 
ing bigh school is to have a public reception on the evening of 
April 5th, it would be well for as many of the readers of the 
JOURNAL as may find it convenient to attend to do so, and see 
what the schoo) has accomplished during the past winter. J. 








Many large club subscriptions to our beautifully illustrated 
magazine TREASURE-TROVE are coctinually being received from 
the schools in this vicinity, accompanied by the heartiest en- 
dorsement of principles, as to its value asa supplement to the 
school-room stu ties, and in supplying the young folks with pure, 
bright, and attractive reading at their homes. 








LETTERS. 


TECHNICAL QUESTIONS. 





We would be pleased to receive brief answers to any 
of the following questions, which have been submitted 
by our subscribers : 

1. What is your exact method of marking pupils ? 

2. What is the meaning of the word constituency, when 
used with reference to a member of Congress, or of = date 
legislature? Does it refer to the body of voters only, or 
party electing him to his office ; or to all the electors of his 
district, without regard to party name; or to all the citizens 
of his district, without regard to age, sex, or political 
creed ? 

8, What are the seven wonders of the world ? 

4. Is it proper to give the title of a man to his wife, as, 
Mr. and Mrs. President Cleveland ? 

5. Has either Washington or Dakota beeu admitted into 
the Union ? 

6. What is meant in geometry by locus? N. 

7. By what nation is the Panama canal being con- 
structed ? 

8. Who is the present Vice-President ; 

9. Why is it that when you divide a fraction by a frac- 
tion the result is more ; when multiplying, it is less ? 

J.H. T. 

10. Bought a bill of lumber amounting to $3,500, on six 
mos. credit; two months afterward paid on acct. $1,500, 
and 1 month later $1,000, Find the present worth of the 
balance, at the time ef the second payment, at 7 per cent. 

11. By whom, when, and for what purpose, in chron- 
ology, was the Dionysian Period imagined, or invented ? 

12. Where is ‘‘ The River of Palms,” and is it now known 
under that name ? 

18. Why will coal burn faster in cold weather than in 
warm ? 

14, In a pasture of one sq. acre, a horse is tied to the 
corner post so that he may graze off of half the acre, how 
long is the rope ? 

15. Is election day a legal holiday ? 

16. Who should build fires, the teacher or the district, if 
there is no mention in the contract. 

17. Howis the height of a mountain determined by a 
barometer ? 

18, Tell the tense of the following verb, and why : 
footsteps might break your rest ” ? 

19. What is the best way to conduct a spelling match ? 

20. When were postal cards first used ? J.L. P. 

21. What is meant by “ theory of teaching ”’ ’ E. R. 

22. Why bas Rhode Island two capitals? Does the legis 
ture meet in each ? 

23. Please give me, through the JOURNAL columns, an 
— for a course of reading in ancient and Pras his- 

ry 

24. In reading, should the voice be kept up at a colon (: ) 
a semi-colon ), or should it be let down at either, or 


“ My 


9 Please ptblish in the JOURNAL a receipt for making 


26. What do you consider the best way of teaching 
elocution ? 
27. In the sentence, “‘ The Suspension Bridge is stretched 
across the Niagara river just below the Falls,” should not 
= i viver ” begin with a capital letter ’ 


COMPLETE ANSWERS.—What shall I do to get my pr om 
to answer in complete sentences ? 

By training them to do so. Accept no answer that is not 
in a complete form. Do not give them a second chance ; 
do not wait for them to correct it, but pass the question at 
once to another, and if you “ mark,” deduct half on the 
recitation thark. If a scholar persists in reciting in this 
manner, do not call on him, that is, if he enjoys reciting. 
Children usually like to be heard, and they like a good 
mark, and if the teacher is persistent and decided ip this 





matter, the fault will soon disappear, 


- 
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PHRENOLOGY.—My observation leads me to believe 
is something band yop Tf it be a true science, shou 
net teachers ry it? R. 

In reply to this query, perhaps we cannot do better than 
to quote the words of the late Henry Ward Beecher on this 
important subject : 

“If I were the owner of an island, and had all the books, 
apparatuses and appliances, tools to cultivate the soil, man- 
ufacture, cook, and carry on life’s affairs in comfort and 
refinement ; and on some dark night pirates should come 


and burn my books, musical instruments, works of art 
furniture, tools, and machinery, and leave me the land an 


the empty barns and house, I should be, in respect to the 
successful carrying on of my affairs, in very much the 
same plight that I should be as a preacher, if phrenology 
and all that it bas taught me of man, his character, bis 
wants, and his improvement, were blotted from my 
mind.” 

On another occasion he said: ‘‘ All my life long I have 
been in the habit of using phrenology as that which 
solves the practical phenomena of life. I regard it as far 
more useful, practical, and sensible than any other system 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


series of valuable books marks a decided advance 1n_liter- 
merit ; they are written by men competent and fitly 
e. ted by Mr. Scudder, whose ability is thor- 
oughly op reciated. They narrate the history of those 
of the Union which have a striking political, social, 

and economical history. 


THE NEw First Music READER. Pre tory to Sight- 
Singing. Based gely upon C. B. Hohmann. By 
Luther bln | Mason. Boston: Published by Ginn & 
Co. 120 pp. cts, 


The children for whom this little book is designed, are 
frem five to eight years of age, and upon examination it 
will be found that, in connection wit rote-singing, the 
elements of musical notation are taught step by me and 
caused to be understood, by being the written signs of little 
exercises and songs already familiar to pupils. The first 
forty pages of the book are a review of the New First 
Series of Music Charts. The order is,—I. “Chiefly by 
Rote ;” IL. Step by step, from the Blackboard ; JIL. Prac- 
ticed daily from the Charts; IV. From the Book. The ad- 
ditional songs for rote-singing are inserted without regard 
to order as to difficulty, and are left to the discretion of the 
teacher to select. They include a variety of suitable songs 
for children. By using the methods of this well-known 
musician, the ear, voice, and musical taste‘will be culti- 
vated and a good preparation made for reading music at 


of mental philosophy which has yet been evolved. Cer- | sight. 


tainly, phrenology has introduced mental philosophy 
to the common people. 








Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A TEXT-BooK OF EUCLID’s ELEMENTS. For the Use of 
Schools. Part I. Containing Books I. andII. By H.S. 
Hall, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 148 pp. 50 cents. 


In this book will be found the first installment of a com 
plete edition of Euclid’s Elements, as generally used in 
schools, The text has been carefully revised, and special 
attention has been given to the points which present 
greater difficulties to beginners. One pur , in the pre- 

ation of this k,is to gradually make the student 
amiliar with the use of legitimate symbols and abbrevia- 
tions. Upon examination of Book [., it will be geen that 
no contractions or symbols of any kind are used, although 
verbal alterations have been introduced into the text, in 
cases where they would give additional conciseness or 
clearness, In Book II. it will be seen that abbreviated 
forms of constantly recurring words are used, and the 
phrases, therefor, replaced by the usual symbols. From 
first to last, in prepariug this book, the authors have kept 
in mind the fact that few of those who study geometry are 
destined to become mathematicians in any real sense, and 
that Euclid is intended to serve as 4 model of a formal 
argument which most condnces to yee | and accurate 
study. The additional matter introduced into the matter 
of this book will provide good exercise for pupils whose 
study of Euclid is preliminary to a mathematical education. 





Some Curtous FLYERS, CREEPERS, AND SWIMMERS. By 
James Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
224 pp. Retail price, 47 cents. 


Another beok from the pen of Mr. Johonnot, will meet 
with as warm a welcome by his friends, as have the previous 
Natural History Readers. This one may be deemed almost a 
surprise, forin taking its place, it steps into line in the mid- 
dle of the column instead of bringing up the rear; for, owing 
to such an accumulation of good material being left over 
at the close of “ Neighburs with Wings and Fins,’ Mr. 
Jobonnot, after much deliberation, decided to use it, and 
the result is another charming book. Its method is the 
same asin the other volumes of the series; in each order, 
the study of home animals precedes the foreign, and the 
study i'self rises from observation of facts in a single line, 
to a perception of the relation of these facts to each other. 
The contents of this volume are of the same bright, attrac- 
tive, and intensely interesting nature, as the previous 
volumes, written in the same pleasing way, so charming, 
especially to children, for whom in fact they are designed. 
There are the usual significant and characteristic pictures 
in this volume also. The contents are varied, but uniform 
in interest, including birds of peculiar kinds, turtles, 
crocodiles, ee.s, some monkeys, snakes, butterflies, beetles, 
and the like, and a variety of other interesting animals 
and insects. 

A school can now be scarcely considered complete with- 
out these popular and attractive books by Professor 
Johonnot in the hands of the pupils. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEA'ITHS, NEW YORK: THE PLANTING 
AND THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE STATE. By Ellis H. 
Roberts. In Two Volumes. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. 758 pp. 


It is natural for any intelligent man to feel a pride and 
take a special interest in his native or adopted state. Its 
interests are own. So, any one who calls New York his 
state, and boasts of the ye will be interested in 
the present volume of the ‘‘ American Commonwealtbs”’ 


series. 

In editing this series of volumes, Mr. Scudder has aimed 
to secure trustworthy and graphic narratives, which shall 
haye substantial value as historical monographs, and 
at the same time, do justice to the pic ue element of 
the subject. The first volume of “‘ New York” opens with 
the eariy voyages of Cabot and Verrazano, and the dis- 
coveries of the French—going on through the Dutch 
colonization,—their surrender,—The loits of Frontenac, 
—Beginnings of English Rule,—on ugh the French 
War. ‘I'he contents of the tirst volume are divided into 
two parts, “‘ Before the Advent of the English,” and “A 
British Colony.”’ Under these two heads is enrolled the 
abundance of historical interest that goes to make up the 
a. years of this part of our country. Volume II. takes 
up the story at the Revolution, or Period III., showing the 
resistance, hesitation, | and victory, Which were 

assed before reacning Period IV., which ann “A 

tate in the Union.” 


The sixteen chapters which follow that announcement 
cover the time when New York passes wy 7 
of growth and rise, taking its history down to 2 


Primary Lessons in LANGUAGE and CoMPosITION. By W. 
H. Maxwell, M.A. New York and Chicago: A.S. Barnes 
&Co. 144pp. 35 cts. 


In this little volume the subject of Language 1s treated 
without the technicalities of grammar, and it has been the 
author’s design to train young children in the use of words 
that belong to a child’s vocabulary, and give them facili 
in the use of such sentence forms as they can easily imi- 
tate and use. The book consists of lessons on pict- 
ures and narratives,—each lesson is divided into two parts, 
oral and written; these oral lessons are designed by the 
author to be changed, extended, or abridged, as the occasion 
may require. An Appendix is added, in which will be 
found directions for composition writing on familiar ob- 
jects, actions, plants, and animals. 


A Brief Compend of the History oF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Martin L. Smith. Leach, She-vell, & Sanborn. 
ton: 87 Franklin St.; and New York: 743 Broadway. 
40 pp. 25 cents. 


This brief compend of history is arranged by Mr. Smith, 
for the use of teachers and pupils, as an aid in the proper 
selection and arrangement of topics for which much time, 
care, and experience are ordivarily needed A special ef- 
fort has been made to classify the principal features of 
American history, such as discoveries, settlements, slavery 
question, acquisition of territory, states’ rights, growth, 
etc. It is the result of ten years’ experience in teaching 
the subject, and is designed to give a clear and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the History of the United States, by 
grouping the significant facts, leaving the pupil free to 

lin the story. Blank leaves have been added, which are 
a great convenience to those using the book, as the oppor- 
pe ~ A at hand for making totes or points as may be 
needed, 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH? Or, Plain Instruction About 
the Church, her Doctrine, her Discipline, her Officers. 
By R. I. Woodhouse, M.A., wee England. New 
~~ a Appleton & Co., 1, 3,5 nd Street. 155 pp. 

cents. 


As a help to pupil-teachers in the English National 
Schools, and to others teaching children, this short cate- 
chism was prepared by Mr. Woodhouse, for three reasons : 

rst, to trace the growth of the church in England, from 
the earliest days to the present time; second, to explain 
the terms, rites, and ordinances in common use in Eng- 
land ; third, to state the truth in regard to the present 

tion of the Church of England. In order to render the 

k suitable for use in our own country, a supplementary 
chapter, with Notes on the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
has been added by J. A. Spencer, 8.T.D. The catechism 
is supplied with marginal notes, which will be of use as 
items of history. The little volume is neatly bound in 
paper, with tinted covers. 


How SHALL My CHILD BE TAUGHT ? PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY, 
OR THE SCIENCE OF TEACHING ILLUSTRATED. By Louisa 
P. Hopkins. Boston : im S eae. publishers. New 
York: Charles I. Dillingham. 6p.p. $1.50. 


A series of papers from the pen of Mrs. Hopkins, whose 
knowledge of thorough training is the result of much ex- 
perience, cannot be otherwise t. valuable. These 
were published in the Primary Teacher, during eight 
years of labor, and they have the excellence of being im- 
mediate reports of actual work, with aclass of children 
from childhood to later youth. The book opens with *‘ The 
Babe in the Mother’s Arms, or Pr Teaching.” 
this it can be seen at what time of life Mrs. Hopkins would 
begin her work of training and teaching. The greater por- 
tion of the subjects discussed are done in conversational 
style, and are really dialogues upon the points introduced. 
The chapters on Arithmetic, Nature Lessons, Ora] Lessons 
on Birds, Oral Lesson in Botany, and Primary Class in 
Physics, and Physiology, are exceedingly instructive and 
interesting. The last twenty-three chapters are upon 
“Parables, Laws cf Nature and Life, or Science Applied to 
Character.’’ They are all parables from nature, and teach 
most beautiful and delightful lessons. 


From 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETER- 
MINANTS. A Text-Book for a ~ By Paul H. Hanus. 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 197 pp. 

To all persons who extend their peating, havens the ele- 
ments of mathematics, a My ey. of terminants is 
essential and important, and from the fact that most read- 
ers employ the determinant notation, the author of this 
work was led to decide that an American work on the sub- 
ject was demanded. Upon examination, this will be found 
to be a text-book, and not an exhaustive treatise. It is 
written with reference to the wants of the private student. 
as well as to the needs of a class-room. e —— is at 
first treated with great vangey S but, as the student et 7 
ceeds, less attention is given to details, and more than half 
the volume is devo to applications and special forms. 
Throughout, sg care has been taken to show how each 
new concept been evol 





ved naturally. The three divi- 
sions of the book are: “‘ Preliminary Notions and Defini- 
tions,’’ ‘General 


dependent philcsonbers, except per 





April 2, 1887. 








cations and Special Forms,’’ Professor Hanus’ work is the 
only American book on this subject, and in it will be found 
pepactpies ond propeuiens, abundantly ill ; plenty 
of <p examples, introdu and the subjects 
presented in a way to maintain constant interest. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS for ‘ 
tations. No. 26. Published by P. Garrett Co., 708 
Chestnut St., er Pa.; 130 East Adams St,, 
Chicago, Ill. 216 pp. cts. 


The twenty-sixth volume of this series appears uniform 
in appearance with PE zeereeess, and comes in response 
to the demand for “More.” In its compilation, the same 
care has been taken to provide “‘ something new,” to speak 
or read, that has been observed formerly. Many of the 
articles found in this volume, have never appeared before, 
having been peroesen expressly for this collection, and they 
will be found fresh and attractive. There is no doubt that 
this series of ‘‘ Choice Selections” brings together literary 
gems, and in this manner furnishes some of the best speci- 
mens of literature, needed by so many, for reading or 
speaking. 


CASSELL’s PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH READER. Grammati- 
cally Graded. By Guillaume S. Conrad. London, Paris, 
noe am and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. (Limited.) 232 
pp. $1. 


A good reader should go hand in hand with a good gram- 
mar, and the author of this book, not having met just what 
he desired to use, has made it object, for several years, 
to collect pieces from standard authors, ancient and mod- 
ern, and to arrange them in the order adopted by gram- 
marians. The salient points of this book are,—I. It is 

ammatically graduated from beginning to end. II. 
Words occurrin for the first time are in larger ope, and 
are to be looked out first. 11. Grammatical peculiarities 
are printed in Italics, and explained in the Vocabulary and 
and Tables, so that the pupil may know what he is to pre- 
pare. IV. No Idioms nor irregular verbs occur in the first 
part. V. Idiomatical expressions are printed in bold type 
aud numbered. There is a complete Vocabulary, with 
full grammatical and ctzecingionl notes. VII. The book 
contains a concise synopsis of the whole Accidence, and the 
chief difficulties of nf ax. At the close of the book a large 
chart will be found, giving ‘‘The Formation of Tenses 
Applied to Regular and Irregular Verbs,” showing bow 


Bos-| the verb may be simplified. The volume is well bound in 


olive green, and has good paper and type. 


REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. Defended in a Philosophic Series. 
By James McCosh, D. D., L.L. D. 1, Expository. IL 
Historical and Critical. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 573 pp. $1.50. 


The facts of ye are more generally discussed to- 
day than ever before, since Lord Bacon has taught the 
world how to think. America has been too busy in laying 
foundations and thinking out necessary inventions in order 
to facilitate her trades and commerce, to give much atten- 
tion to the problems of philosophy. But especially Ameri- 
cans are sick of theories spun out of the brain. No nation 
follows more strictly Baconian philosophy than our own— 
cui bono, is the question more often asked than any other. 
But up to almost the present time, America has had no in- 
a fewin the de- 

ment of theological science. Dr. McCosh can hardlv 

called an American. His methods of expression and 
modes of thought are pay Hamiltonian. These volumes 
might have been called A Treatise on. Realism, for they de- 
fend this system as opposed to Idealism, on the one hand, 
and Agnosticism on the other. Realism is at the foun- 
dation of all true educational philosophy. We see things, 
not their shadows. No intermediate ideas come between 
the perceiving mind and the perceived object. This in 
common language may be called Education by Doing. The 
subjects here treated are such as most deeply interest the 
philosophical educator. Among them we find such subjects 
as “‘ Criteria of Individual Facts and their Laws,” *‘ Physi- 
cal and Psychical Causations,” ‘‘ Lock’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge,” ‘‘Herbert Spencer’s Philsophy.’’ Nothing can more 
Say aoe the thinking teacher than the subjects 


by Dr. McCosh and notice of Berkely. ‘They 
are ‘‘ Theory of Vision,” ‘‘ Idea,” ‘‘ Abstract Ideas,” “ Ex- 
istence,”’ ‘* Matter,’’ ‘‘ Extension,” “ Substande,”’ ‘* Power,” 


“Ss , and “* Mind.” We have not space for a more ex- 
tensive review, but many pages of the JOURNAL might be oc- 
cupied in the consideration of topics directly bearing on the 

ence of as discussed in these books by their 
eminent author. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Geological Collections,—Mineralogy. By W.O. Crosby. Boston: 
Published by the Society of Natural History. 


The Golden Legend. By Henry W. Longfellow. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Riverside Series. 15 cts. 

A Synopsis of the Nature and Effects of Aleohol and Narcotics. 
By L. H. Luce, M. D. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 10 cts. 


Topical Analysis of the United States Constitution, with 
numerous Review Questions and References. Prepared by C. W. 
Childs. San Jose, Cal. 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. New York: Cassell & 00. 
10 cts. 


My Faith Looks Up to Thee. By Ray Palmer; with Designs by 
Lisbeth B. Comins. Boston: Leé & Shepard. 


Rock of Ages. By Augustus Montague Toplady ; with Designs 
by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Boston; Lee & Shepard, 


Nearer My God to Thee. By Sarah Flower Adams; with De- 
signs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Abide With Me. By Henry Francis Lyte. Designs by Miss 1. 
B. Humphrey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


See the Land Her Easter Keeping. By Chas. Kingsley. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


Message of the Bluebird. By Irene E. Jerome. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 


Arise My Soul, Arise. By the Author of “ Nearer My God to 
Thee.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Gladness of Easter From the Poets. Illustrated. Boston 


Properties of Determinants,” and “‘Appli-| Lee & Shepard. 
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THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 
Stern’s Summer School of Languages 


Will hold their Annual Sessions at 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
School of Methods: School of Languages: 


Three Weeks, from July 1 8 to August 5. Five Weeks, from July 11 to August 1 2. 
The two Schools last Year had Nearly 300 Students. 


20 DEPARTMENTS, 25 INSTRUCTORS, 300 LECTURES. 


RECREATION, PLEASURE AND STUDY, 


REDUCED RAILROAD — so Clubs are now being formed in different parts 
ENGLAND AND THE WEST. of the country. 


Send by postal-card for club rates and large thirty-six page circular. 
points, a 


FROM NEW | 


For information on all 


WALTER S. PARKER, Manager, READING, MASS.; 
Or CHAS. F. KING, President, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 











Reliable Teachers 
wes, Balcd eaters Fans with Fyteons 
a 
Kindergarten Material cts 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 


Pennsylvania Educational al Bureau. 


IHE manager is Su: wets ay of lene Schools 
Trt oan Shs has spent pe twenty-five years in school- 


".. C.D. FEHR, Instructor t 
the Lackawanna ‘Scranton, Pa. : 











Vacca SUMMER SCHOOL, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THREE WEEKS, July 18—August 5.| 


18 DEPARTMENTS. 24 PROFESSORS. 





Professional Study combined with healthful recrea- 
tion. Sea Bathing, Yachting, Boating, Fishing. 





Send for our illustrated catalogue just issued, 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
OLIVEE STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Or, A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
Chapman School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Address 


nt rod 
prese ’ 
d tbro' nna. Seranion, Pa My Dre . Bureau, has 
ved satlistect ‘actory in every respect. 1 Tecaka not well 
better suited.” Send for circulars to 

L. B. 8 LANDIS, Mai Manege _ 


AMERICAN “ee + FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Seteotyeen to col schoo famiies, =“ 
pertor ‘e880 cipals, 

wermemee 208 every department of instruc- 
ane «recommends good schools to parents. Call 


on “sen 
YOUN FULTON, 


ee 73 Union Square, few York. 
a TEACHERS, _axo'romes 








AND FOREIGN. 
eas! a ded for Families, Schools, and 


Skilled sel ea pkey xb with Positions. 
Circulars free to Parents. 
Schoo iro my and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHOEN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th 8t.,.N . Y, 


BRIDGE 1 TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
mane waned for queuing peheot 
year lat e-numbe when in in oly. r 





For Sept., a Supt., Pa., $1,800 

pAn’s EXCH 4 WANTED N0 * Same in Mass, 1,825; Latin 

wo Veg | rami, BiG: Pov Sr Cmmmortal Dep, Co 
v > rot. 0: mmerc ol- 

Teachers’ Bureau. lege in’ Cal. $1,000; "Prin. Union School, N.Y. 

(FoR BoTH SEXES.) * st Kyo 8 peteny, he , Prin. oe, 

Pro eases. ook, y., $1, etc., & ‘omen :—Norm 
po nag trail an ta So" Families wna | grad Catholic, Drawing and English branch- 
Churches. Ro Boo’ nographers, | ©. ub. Sebo! near City, $700 ; caane, French, 
Copyista and Cashiers to Business Firms. College, Ga. $700; Vecal Musi ed 
yt rl (iMirs.) A. D. CUL French, German, Sciences, Mo., $700 ; a man 
3 A 2 Ave., N. ¥: | other tions near by. Send fur Circular. W. D. 
“ KERR, Sec’y Union TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York. 





Kentucky School Agency. 


Assists Teachers in obteteies positions. Sup- 
plies Colleges, Schools, and Families with supe- 
rior fessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses. None but qualified teachers 
are recommended, 

Teachers pay a registration fee of two dollars. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address 

Mrs. L. L. HARRIS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
SATISFACTION is almost universally express- 
ed by. School Officers who 
who have applied to the School Bulletin Agency 
for teachers. Thus here are two Ictters dated 
March 7, 1887: From L. J. Hochrine, see, Board 
of Directors, Tobyhama Mills, Pa.: “ I had ecarty 
rey be to come with your request in re 





mts er, who we employed as princ — 
We are highly pleased with his work, believing 
him to be a competent and ener tic teacber, 
and a gentleman in every respect.”” From John 
T. Wheeler, res. Board of Education, Chatham, 
N. Y.: Iam much pleased with your manner ot 
conducting business, and sbal]) employ your 


your agency i 

W. BARDEEN. Syracuse, N. Y 
N Oo F a e For Registration. Best 
facilities, efficient ser- 
vice, large business, not in colleciing advance 
fees, but in providing competent Teachers with 

Pos:tions. Form, for stamp. 
pEMPLOVER are served without charge. 

tion withoutafee gives us the | 

a most select supply of leachers in America, 


and leaves no motive for representing those who 
are not suitable. 





Ee. AVERY. 


rR. 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th 8t., N.Y. 





a= + aha 0 salaries, or change of location, 

Teachers’ Co-operative Assovcia- 

om ait State Street, Chicago, Il). Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


wy will confer a favor by mention- 
ing the ScHOOL JOURNAL when com 








lio'Tremont St. cor. Bromacd, BOSTON. 


municating with advertisers. 





The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
SUMMER SESSION — July 5th to August 18th — 137TH SEASON 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BUILDINGS. 

0 ne en & comprehensive by of male Benciics!. bats bei a Sepoctaly i 
Send for full descript riptive circular to 


JOHN H BECHTEL, Secretary, {127 Cirard Street, Philadelphia. 
No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR | parounnters 


“We do sie tereepel acaee ae so much miserable Latin 








and reek a8 ualaget be tenened easi! tna da =. —MILTON. 

x oy a Care, 8 Ovid dr acligheraily in ne eat MIO ona 

Spe pt hy aa adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 

and to all other systems. to Teachers, 1,10, 

me phen yt Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
‘ories, Manesca’s French 

Sample pages of Interlinears free, Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. "walk Tn coe Bek 
tical Work in the 


LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
ete 16 Astor Place, New York City. 


by mail, $1.35; Pr. c- 
By — sg 





Lessons in Elem. oom a 
Geltie’s ‘Lemons in Physical one 5 to| ers Edition, 80 cts.; Pupils’ iRdition, 35, owe. j 
Roscoe's Lessons in Els Gaon AS Fart (The ae teens ert da 
jones Junlor tak of Pr Chemistry ..... “70 Words _: Lessons bs Selected 
’s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1.10 | opment Lessons, Frosbel's '. Raucation of 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy.....1.25 | M82, $1.30; cloth, Gc. boards. Giffin’s Graded 
Educati sent free on application. view Questions, 55 Garlanda’s Philosophy 





of Words, $1.35. Send for catalogue, 





112 Fourth Ave.. New York. 
A NEW IDEAI! CHEAP BOOKS FOR TEACHERS! 


tT! READING CIRCLE LIBRARY 


N response to what seems a demand from reading circles and 
teachers of limited means, who are studying education, we 
will begin at once the publication of a series of twelve or 
t more volumes designed especially to meet the wants of this 
Seite A number of volumes are already arranged for, 
RN commencing with Dr. Jerome Allen’s “Mind Studies for 
Young Teachers,” Dalton’s “Seeing and Thinking,” and 
Froebel’s “ Autobiography.” 
indexes, questions on text, headlines, and the other divisions, to make 
them available for study, and will contain from 64 to 160 pp., printed i in 
large, clear type, on good paper, bound in heavy cardboard cover of 
special design. The price will be low. and uniform, 25 or 3oc. each, with the 
usual discounts to teachers. Further information will be given soon. In 
the meantime the publishers will be very glad to receive any suggestions 
from teachers, county superintendents and others. 












Each will be furnished with | be 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





HAT are the best 





and classified. I 


It is classified into departments 
and Adventures ; Natural History ; 
as the old and tried favorites are 


to look over. 
teacher or school officer. 


History ; General History and Historical Stories ; 


and Mythology ; General Stories, and Miscellaneous. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Flace, 


Books for young people to read? 


Books that are pure and wholesome, elevating as well 
a as interesting. We have just published a new list of 
over 500 just such volumes, very carefully selected 


t is called the 


TREASURE-TROVE LIBRARY, 


as follows: Biography; American 

Travels, Explorations 
Light Science ; Fairy Tales, Legends 
The latest, as well 


in it. These books we are ready to 


furnish to School Libraries, teachers and school officers at liberal dis- 
counts. A large stock is kept constantly on hand, which you are welcome 
The above list will be mailed, free of charge, 


to any 


N.Y. 





25 VOLUMES IN ONE CONSTITUTE 


The Teachers’ and Students’ 


=:|LIBRARY, 


H. B. BROWN, G. D. LIND, and Others. 


At the head of all works for the common 


school teacher as its large sale and growing 
ularity for five years conclusively prove. oe At is 
Practical, Comprehensive, Reliable, 


The only Cyclopedia for Teachers. 


The “Library” is no onto penny question- 
book. It embodies the best ideas and methods of 
teachers of national reputation. It contains 
thirty branches with thousands of questions 
and has no equal in preparing for on. 
ENDORSED BY 20 STATE nym 
TENDENTS, the ucational press, 
thousands of teachers. The book is so = 
known that testimonials are superfluous. 


One volume., “——., 532 p' oa oh 
veled boards, marbd 


library leather, a 
notwithstanding the large sale, dozens 
AGENTS, | “es counties remain unworked and the 
will sell all the 


better where some 
already been sold to mend 


a recom 

it. Tt te the ensiest book to sell that you can 
find as it is a necessity to teachers. Terms, 

pages, etc., free. 


T. 8. DENISON, Publisher, 





E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


163 Randolph Strcoct, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


int, cloth, ‘Price List 
5, 00: ; Price, pe -. -F, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


Drawing “Books “Drawing Models 
° ra eis, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Educa 
tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’ s DRAWING MODELS, 
CH SPECIAL ATTENTIO! 

These MODELS have been specially designed a the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and G@ 
mar Schools. ba | consist of both Solids and Tablets 

t) 


arranged in a carefully graded series, are made wi 

Saye for accuracy and we A, OO 
furs ot ee jowess eas _peasiete prices. ey have 
been aa aly toate conde cities of the Lee and 
are A. ie tothe correct teaching 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 


Fer catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG PAY the co., 
ark Street, Mase. 
78 Wabash Ave., ” 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAcL Bert. 


a yay bo the teaching of Bemontar Scien 
baw) by e in The Comm on Sch d a 
and ‘Descriptive G Catalogue Sree on 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Sasteet Street, Fotaseiphta, 
Publishers of School and College Text- Books, etc. 
Dealers in Shea Stationery and Supplies. 








T HE publishers of THe JovuRNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that: they may send them specimen copies 
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Purify the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
unequalled. The influence of the blood upon 
the health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 
ten for school use and adapted 
Dhies. 





Prepared 
toany ov 


ZERERERBYSs 


f i ANN 


BX 





Size uniformiy 54x68 inches, mounted on mtzong 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Importersand Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manage, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 


Wooden Dumb- Bells. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
inch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices, 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 





Wands. 


A new line of Wands from 36 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or plaia, 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-weod rings. Durable 
and neat, 


Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., 


Springfield, Mass. 


BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


OF OLIVER DITSON 4&4 Co., 
whose series of w2ll made, melodious songsters 
= known everywhere, and give general 

ion. 

THE NEWEST HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK IS 

SUNG GREETING (60 cts.; $6 per eon) It is 
filied with tue best of part-songs. A fine col- 
Iection. 

ROYAL sINGER (60 cts. ; $6 perdoz.) Made for 
singing —* itis yet a good and appropriate 
book tor sch 

FOR LADIES’ yaa Music for Female Voices: 

Perkins’ Vocal Echoes ($1.00); Tilden’s Choice 
Trios ( Fey iad Morse’s We! ey College Collec- 





FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Song Bells (50 cts.; $4.80 perdoz) A favorite 
general collection of songs. As good and prac- 
ica! Note Readers, we commend Emerson & 
progn's Bong Reader (Book 1; 50 cts., Book 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Gems for — Singers (30 cts.; $3 per doz.) is 
a littie beauty, as is Fresh Fiow 9 ers (25 cts. 
Law 40 per qa which is full of children’ 8 hymos 
m Chimes ($1) by Kate 
Da. ‘s an re book for r- 
hers, with many merry soags. 


Send for Lists and Catalogue. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


0. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 








THE; PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


All electricians recognize the great use- 
fulness of the ammeter and voltmeter, 
for practical, scientific and experimental 
purposes. These instruments have come 
to be nearly as indispensable in the work 
of the electrician, as the steam gauge is to 
the engineer, or the balance to the chem 
mist, and since electrical science demands 
so much attention in our advanced and 
technical sc!:ools, the call for the above 
named instruments in colleges and other 
institutions has been of late something 
remarkable. 

These delicate instruments, for measur- 
ing electric force, have lately been im- 
proved and developed by the manufactur- 
ers, Messrs. James W. Queen & Co., toa 
point of accuracy and precision that may 
fairly be said to double a original value 
for experimental purpose 

The same house a ine the finest 
electrical test instruments of every de- 
scription, both of European and American 
make, at particularly reasonable prices to 
colleges, universities, and schools of elec- 
trical engineering ; and also to electric 
light companies. 

Indeed at the headquarters of this firm 
of 924 Chestnut st., may be found probably 
the largest stock ‘of electrical and scien- 
tific apparatus in the United States to se- 
lect from, and special facilities for prompt 
importation from Europe, are afforded to 
puchasers through the foreign agents of 
the house. 

A specality of this house is their plat- 
inum ware. Controlling as they do the 
entire product of the New Malvern Plat- 
inum and Refining Works, they are ina 
position to supply all demands in this di- 
rection to the most complete satisfaction 
of purchasers. Some of the pieces of this 
ware now in most general use, are of an 
entirely new pattern, designed by leading 
oer ye In addition are a number of 

ial forms made to order. In fact the 
ciency of this great house extends over 
areey kind and description of goods and 
every branch of work in the line of its 
business. 

Among the many text-books of inor- 
ganic chemistry which have been presen- 
ted for the approval of educators, the one 
& Dr. Hermann Kolbe, Professor in the 

niversity of Leipzig. Translated and 
edited by Prof. 8S. Humpidge of the 
University of Wales, and published by 
Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
will take rank among the very best of our 
chemical text-books. It forms an admir- 
able companion to Austen’s translation of | °° 
‘*Pinner’s Inorgapvic Chemistry” and is 
heartily recommended by educators. The 





high authority of the author is enough to —~ 


insure its entire trustworthiness. 


While the name of teacher is | 
sim he teacher, the reliable and thor- 
oughly competent teachers in every 
branch are in active demand. It isa class 
of superior professors, principals, assist- 
ants, tutors and governesses for every de- 
partment of ins:ruction, that are intro- 
duced to colleges, schools, and families by 
the American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency of Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, at 23 
Union Square, New York. This agency is 
well-known for its prompt and efficient 
treatment of all business intrusted to it. 


When we consider the marv: lous power 


ion— 


satis- | 2nd energy of those intellectual giants, 


— — it is natural to 
inquire how such surpassiug vigor is 
maintained. One simple fact is very 
my gaia uiet way. When these 
men were not long since prostrated by 
overwork, they recuperated their ex- 
hausted energies largely by the use of 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, a brain and | ifi 


nerve food which gives new life and 
energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. 


Supplementary reading is one of the 
daily and hourly needs of the rogressive 
teacher. One of the best co ections of 
such reading is to be found in Modern 
Primary Reading, Part I, published by 
Messrs. Taintor, & Co., publish- 
me of 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 

little book contains 48 pages of read 
oy matter, for supplementary use in 
vate schools in connection with the 
and Second we of <a Sy ! series. The 
Speaker, edited by ga ‘profs, Orren Root, Ji, 
er, mn r. 
and Josiah H. . 





9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. Now York City. 


A HANDSOME WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 
OR HOLIDAY PRI PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 


LUBURG 
CHAIR 


ILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


furnished wan the Astomatie Coach Brahe, 
rio Ba 


THE | [UBURG MANF'G C0., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


Our new School 
TE CH suns set 
2 beauti bromo inet? 
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BAIBY'S 

SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 


oY Curicura. 


FoR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children, and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
pimply diseases of the akin, scalp and nd blood, with 
\oss of hair, from infancy to old age, the Curi- 
CURA REMEDIES are infallible. 

CUTICURA, tbe great Skin CURE, and 
Soap, anexquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externa a and CUTICURA HesoLvest, the 
new Bi Purifier, internally, invariably suc- 
veed when all other remedies and the best phy- 
sicians tail. 


CoticurRA REMEDIES are absolutel A tond-y and 
the only infallible skin beautifiers an pur- 
ers, free from poisonous roarn how gy 


Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRrA,50c.; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT. $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO , Boston, Mass. 
2” Send for * How to Cure Skin’ Diseases.” 


BABY’ S$ Shed Zod te Oeeaconn Sey we 
—— will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


LGURE FITS! |3 














re made the Urey or FALLING 
bares or 
pint iano re 
eget od cases. gg | fall ines suesen tor 
not now retelving a ouse. Send at once for _s treatise and a 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 
Office. It you for 


\\ 





RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes .00 
Dot varn > In meee Ask any ‘Feltavy 
Genter. Do Do we hy be led by interested 4 dea) ay 
Borzos & Orvuzr. Mfra, x, 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 








Special Bargains. 


4N IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
OHILDREN’S 


MONLIN NDERVVEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


, 2 P| SUAS ETERERGEE co RFEEETO | p-SebESage san 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts, 


8 equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War 

anted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully. 

elected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 





byt 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace ro 
Curtains, Etc. Ww. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 
Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


Special Attention gtven to Mail Orders, 
SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE 7 
ABOUT MARC 


H 1, AND voak, © 
ON RECEIPT OFY 
CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 














The Reason Why. 


It is said “ there’s nothing new under the gun,” : 
and it may be atrue saying. Brt when the! 
of reason is thrown on some of the every-day 
occurrences in life, it is astonishing how little S 
actua'ly know as to the whys and srberel ore 
matters which attract our attention. ID “ 
hurly-burly of this world we are apt to take 10! 
granted facts as they ap , because The 
not time to thoro y nvestigate them. + 
Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. y Cow: 
pany has endeavored to save the e: quiring ished 
Poe trouble of much research, and purlis 
in a little book entitled ** Why and nd Wherefor 
reasons why various Y pacts exist. - 
lan is plain and simple, and the volutes 


fit = a reliabie class-b00 
in 1 4 = priva 
a 





‘As a hou-ebold 


is invaluable, and Children as well 8 
e can read and understand \t. 
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67. 7", 8% 


navies Pavestannes Company, of Bm. 
. I with a Paid-up capital of 
— o first Mort- 
seven per cent., both Priu- 
guaranteed, Also 6 ee 


? 
; 


iy 
te 


BEe 
att 
g 
Z 
S 


pany. per 
certificates of depomt for oe under one 
Write for full informa and referenees 
company at 150 Nagsau at N. ¥. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General 


“¢ 


ger 


Hv. Oak Oice “Ofce, Noy Noy i broadway. oF NEW 
Sark CAPITAL, 

bserve for Unpaid Losin and Claim, a 
CASH ASSETS, “F7.6i8,1i6 oF 





tae 


mate LIN Biooks & Bonde ue) 222,000 H 
eh on anuary, 1886, $7058 Of 
f jue ‘ A 
Premiums uncollected & in hands of agents,358,290 3. 
Real Katate, 1,272,633 77 
TOTAL, 87.618 116 oF 

REENE, OCuas, J. Mant, Pres. 

LF emow, As’tSeo's. D. » A. HEALD, Vice-Pres. 
EG. Sow, Jr. J.H. Wasusvuan, V.P. & Sec 


New York, January 12th, 1886 


ALL FARES REDUCED 





THE FAVORITE 
~ Inside Route 
FOR 
Bos‘on, Providence 
and all New England 
Points. 


Chair Parlor Car: 
's landiug 


Leave this Pier new Me. * North River, one 
block above Canal 8t., P. M. daily, except 
Sundays. 

Elegunt Steamers Rhode aot and Massachu- 


setts are now running on this line. First-clasz 
Buston, $2.25 to A S, - 
sengers Via this line can ben a full night’s rest 
by Sg 7.55 A.M. Express train from steamer’s 
Providence or Boston 
0. H. BRIGGS, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
w.k ‘K, Ass’t Gen’i Pass’r Agent, 








ZOLLER LADIES’s 


CUFF HOLDERS 


ne C4 new. 


H, £ fret of sight. So leat what 
shehaslong wanted. Would 
not be without for ten times 
their cost. ey are but- 
tons, doing away with pins. 
If you cannot getof dealers, 


Price, 25 Cents. 
Mention ‘his Magazine. 

ZOLLER Co., 
201 Broadway, New York 


HELPS ror TEAC HERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now ready. It contain. 
in its 84 a full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 
rominent books for teachers. These have 
n carefully classified into departments, 
and every book has its title, number of 
pages, price, special teacher’s price, and 
postage. All the prominent are further 
described, or a table of their contents 
It has also a short list of reference = 
club list of educational and other papers, 
andacareful index. Nothing like it is pub- 
lished Our prices are low, and any teacher 
will save yap An be by “pee it. 





nt free 
for 4 cents in 
E, L. ameen & Co., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
26 Clinton Piace, New York 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
Wmmancating with advertisers. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 

















ELYS CREAM BALM 
Is not aliquid, snuff or powder. Applied 
into nostrilsisquickly absorbed. It cleanses 
thehead. Allays Safemmation. Heals the 


sores. Restoresthe senses of taste and smell. 
60 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 6 cents. 


ELY Owego, N.Y. 


MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM 


Pevensie known and large- 
y used ew York City and 
vicinity forover rover fity years. 


25, 50, and Te... A BOTTLE. 

The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 


ONE or THE BEST, CHEAP- 
OST EF 











. FOR 
coul COLDS, CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH 
sth AND ALL AFFECTIONS OF 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A Purely Expectorant; not a violent 
remedy, aca very agreeable to the taste 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEW ART. 
23a Street, and Oth Ave., 


If your teeth are ~y Reliable Work. 
Moderate Charges, Plastic ailing ‘lor broken down 
and soustitve th. ooeaman 











eters to A. M. Kellong, Editor SomooL Joussat. 









| Gating 







Greatest 
beautifu 





1 Gold 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite ae ap ae bo 
Lamp, or — or Webster's 


P. O. Box 289. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
r time to get up 


inducements ever offered. ‘ou 
orders for x. celebrated ‘t TEAS and ‘Coreen EES, avd secure a 


or Moss Tea Set, or 


Handsome 
Set, or Gold Band or Moss 
Beautiful Parior 


same quality of goods at and premiums as we. 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY 


Teacher.—*‘ Why, Freddie, just from 
home and crying! What’s the matter? 
Has your father been punishing you?” 

tonite ms Grying bis his eyes).— —‘‘ It’s all your 


Basar. —‘*My fault? What do you 
mean?” 
Pupil.—** Why, you told me it was a 


poor sale that didn’t work both | WAYS. So, 
when I went home, I took pa’s new two- 
foot rule that doubles up on a hinge, and 
bent it back till it worked both ways. 
Then pa said I had broken the jomts, and 
he went and got his stick. But it’s all 
your fault.” 


Teacher.—‘“‘ What part of speech is 
man?” 

Johnny.—*‘ A verb.” 

Teacher (in the tones of one thunder- 
struck).—*“ pind Johnny?” 

Johnny.—*‘ ’Tis so ; ’cos you said 80.” 

— (indignantly). —‘* Why, John- 
ny! 


Johnny.—‘“‘ Didn’t you say a verb ex- 
pressed action, motion, or being ?’ 

Teacher.—‘* Y 

Jobnny.—*‘ And apn you tellus man 
was a human bei 

Teacher.—*‘ rn A please take* this 
boy home before he has brain fever.” 


A Scotch teacher, after relating to his 
pupils the story of Ananias and Sapphira, 
asked them : 

‘““Why did not the Good Man strike 
ones dead who told a lie?” 

After a long silence a little boy got to 
his feet, and answered : 

“s Because, sir, there wadna’ be ony- 
body left.” 


Better die a beggar than live a beggar. 


Honest men never gain the love of a 
rogue. 
IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City 


.~ ca 
Express and Carriage Hire, an sto at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 


Handsomely Furmshed Rooms at $1 and 
htt per day, European plan. Elevators, and 
Modern Convenien 
Restaurants supplied 4 with the best. Besos qone, 
stages, ard elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c hotel in the City. 


There is one thing to be said in favor of 
the daily newspaper portrait. It shows us 
what the man whose name is under it 
doesn’t look like. 


Collector: ‘‘How many times do you 
wish me to call for this money ?” 

Debtor: ‘‘ My dear sir, you need never 
call again. I shall not be offended.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S sooregine SYRUP should al 
be Sy for CH T a. 
oe Our PD SOFTENS the GUMS, a 


all pain. CU GOLIc Gand ts the B BEST 
ED TOR DISRRYCEA, A BOTTLE. 


25C 

How long can a goose stand on one foot? 
Try it! That’s the way the other goose 
found out. 


It is said the Knights of Labor will not 
admit pugilists to membership, because 
they are always on the strike. 


Difficulty of poetting, a short, dry cough, a 
quick pulse, and pain in the lett side are symp 
toms of approaci —oneem ~_> Relieve the 
chest and cure the cou Bale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. caaeee is swift and 
certain, at any drug store at 25c., ., and $1. 


Gienn’s Sulphar Soap heals and beautifies, Bo. 
German Corn Remover killsOorns, Bunions, 2e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, Sc. 
Pike’s Toothache Drop cure in 1 Minute, Sa 
A cobbler visited one of the large manu- 
factories the other day, and for the first 
time saw shoes made by machinery. 
‘‘ What do you think of that?” asked the 
foreman. ‘It beats awl,” was the laconic 
answer. 


A traveler who hae just returned from | 4 
Germany says, that there is a good point 
and a bad point about German coffee, The 

4 pee is, that it contains no chicory ; 
bad point is, that it contains no coffee. 


The buzz-saw has an off-hand way with 
new acquaintances. 


A clear will: “‘I gave nothing; Iowea 
great deal—the rest I give to the poor.” 
MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 


fs oneof the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 


There is a good deal of back number 
weather being bound up in this season’s 
volume. 


of butter--The poor ye have 





31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, 


The First Symptoms 


Of all Lung diseases are much the same 
feverishness, loss of appetite,” sore 
throat, pains in the chest and back, 
headache, etc. In a few days you may 
be well, or, on the other hand, you may 
be down with Pneumonia or “‘ galloping 
Consumption.”” Run no risks, but begin 
immediately to take Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. 

Several years ago, James Birchard, of 
Darien, Conn., was severely ill. The 
doctors said he was in Consumption, 
and that they could do nothing for him, 
but advised him, asa last resort, to try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. After taking 
this medicine, two or three months, he 
was pronounced a well man. His hcalth 
remains good to the present day. 

J.8. Bradley, Malden, Mass., writes : 
“ Three winters ago I took a severe cold, 
which rapidly developed into Bronchitis 
and Consumption. I was so weak that 
I could not sit up, was much emaciated, 
and coughed incessantly. I consulted 
several doctors, but they were power- 
less, and all agreed that I was in Con- 
sumption. At last, a friend brought me 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
From the first dose, I found relief. 
Two bottles cured me, and my health 
has since been perfect.”’ 


’ 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. 
FOR 


CURE‘: DEAF 


Peck’s et Improved Cushioned Ear Drums per. 

tectly res the hearing, and perform the work of 
the natural a drum. Always in position, but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. Ali conversation 
ons even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
\— Send for illustrated « with testimon- 


Address 
F. f tiscox 853 Broadway, N. Y., 





Mention this paper 








A Be AUTiFUL WOMAN 
enjoying a 
FITS ALL AGES Infante: to Adulte, 


=! ey TENDING RETAILERS 


where. 
poem “GOOD | ID SENSE” Teke 
for descriptive circular. 






— 
nr FERRIS | BROS. Manufactareres 


341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Tep, Pimples, 
Frec kies, Motb- 
Patenes, Rash 
—w Skin Diseas- 
and every 
Slem'shon beau- 
jm ty,and defies 
detection. It hes 
stood the test of 
37 years and = 
BO 
taste it to be sure 
the preperation 
> ye ys made 
t no coun- 
ter —~ t of simi- 


name. The 
distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Payer, 
said to a lady of 
the Aawtion, (a 
. patient): "As you 
ladies wilt use them I recommend ‘ Gourard’s Cream’ 
as the bast harmful a/ all the Skin yy ” one 
bottie will last six months uring 1 vag Fe Also 
t oudre Subtile removes superfious bair thout injury 
te the 
FE 


in. 
T. HOPKINS, Mapager, 48 Bond 8t.. guaains 
vor oe ty all D Denote fod Haney Sood t Deale: 
or all Dra 8 re 
hovt the U. 8., Canadas and Europe. Also found 

aN are! ct —— H. ‘s, Stern's, F ih '*, Ridley's, 

and other Fanc ware of 

imitations. o howard for arres; and proof of any 

one selling same, 






Purifies as 
ti 


well as beauti- 


fies the skin. 
No other cos- 


© metic will do it. 








Divo publishers of the THE JOURNAL 
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do not take it, and who would 
be ekely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 
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SOME CURIOUS 


Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers 


IS THE TITLE OF A NEW VOLUME IN 


JOHONNOT’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 


OF APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READIMG-BOOKS, 





The five volumes of Johonnot’s Natural omy Readers, Seastatese published, have so fully 
and successfully met the demand for reading-books of this kind that the above volume bas been 
added to the series as an intermediate book, to follow “ Wings and Fins, ” Tts contents are of the 
same instructive Shecanee and in the pleasantly-written style that have made the series so 
popular and attractive 


Sample copies will - mailed, post-paid, to teachers, for pzonination, ee a tntroduction price, 40 
cents. Send for full descriptive oie The Historical Series now 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Itlanta, San Francisco. 





BARNES’ 


National System of Penmanship 


Endorsed by more than Two 


THE NEWEST. THE HANDSOMEST. THE BEST. 


Hundred Professional Penmen, 


IF TEACHERS ARE CAREFUL TO PROCURE 


“Barnes’ Jet Black National Ink,” 
and 444, they will not fail to pan good results in teaching this branch. 


An clegant “Specimen Book,” Superbly printed on beautiful paper, containing all the conies of 
the entire series, bound in the same manner as the books, and a sample of the * 


Nos, 1,333 


will be sent free to any address upon application. 


“and Barnes’ National Pens,” 


Practice Pa 
Address, eal 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 William St., New York. 





Kelectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
we GUIDE TO HEALTH.—Scientific Temperance Physiology and 


r akg end re-arrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued = Penance. The effeet of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 
pone’ Christian Temperance Union, and the lawsin several States ie vate A Temperance 

vereore? to be taught in the public schools. 190 pp.,cloth. Profusely ~~ rr y engravings 
full page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cents. 
MORRIS" S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One bundred selections from the various 
versions of t the Bible. Fur school purposes mg ya exercises, responsive reading, ete. Cloth, 
244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CoO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 


THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


By Profs. OrrEN Root, Jr., and Jostan H. GitBert. With an Introduction by 
Anson J. Upson, D.D. Cloth, 277 pages, 12mo. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00. 











BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading-matter for supplementary use in ace Schools, in con- 
nection with the First and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy "manila, 
and sold for6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2-cent stamps 
for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
BUTLER’S SERIES OF READERS. (5 Books.) 


Introductory Prices, 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 cents. 


MITCHELL’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. (2 Books.) 


Introductory Prices, 54 cents and $1.20. 


BUTLER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF U. S. 


Introductory Price, $1.00. 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. (Butler's Series.) 


(2 Books.) Introductory Prices, 19 cents and 60 cents. 
Mitchell’s Outline Maps. Butler’s Reading Charts 
Same copies sent, postpaid, at introductory prices. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. | C. H BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 
Readings ! Recitations ! Plays ! 


No. 26 of 


GARRETT’S “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS.” 


JUST ISSUED! 
9 
YOUNG s Seriesis now ready. Brimful of the best things for 
public reading, lyceums, and exhibition rooms. 


New Juvenile Speaker, jssmimens- orients ter, fom 


lers. Club Rates and List of Contents 
A CHOICE SELECTION ADAPTED | of the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get them all 
TO THE YOUNGEST SCHOLARS. ALSO 
Comedies, Farces, and yr Dramas, 0 
COMPILED BY Henry A. YOUNG. inal and adapted. L, Eropered xpressly for a 
Theatricals lic E 
1 Vol. 16mo. Paper } oro 


20 cents rtainments, by 
Board Covers, 30 cents. experienced writers. 








Something New for the Youngest. 


In ant (two or more plays 
each), 10 cts. Send fur descriptive catalogue. 


P, GARRETT & CO., 798,chestnut st. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


*“Collier’s Histories,” 


Also Now Ready, Our New May-Day 
Exercise, entitled 


Who Shall Be Queen of May, 


By MARION WAYLAND. 


Price, oae Copies, 6 cts. each. Price, 
Per Dozen, 60 cts. Address, 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to ony at. 
dress and contains a large proportion of ks 
suitable for Supplementary ing. 












THE ONLY GENUINE 
wen 


Te publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies, | Lyte’ 





AN ADMIRABLE TEXT BOOK ON MENTAL SCIENCE. 





1 vol. 


FSYCGHOLOGY : The Cognitive Powers 


By James MeCosh, D.D., L.L. D. 
i2mo. $1.50. 


President of Princeton College. 


“We commend to our readers this work of the learned President of Princeton. His style is 
Th 


clear and vigorous, as of one fully ma 


ster ot his subject, and able to teach others alo. 


book coutains nnmerous capital illustrative anecdotes, suggestions, cogent appeals, together with 
excellent advice as to the value of labor and old fashioned-drilling in Educationai matters.”—N, y, 


Times. 


logical form, with precision and power. 


“The chapters are arranged in perfect order and the whole qetibect discussed in continuous 
lt is thus a learned and popular treatise worthy of the 


— and of the subject, and entitled on the highest ground of merit to gencral use.”"—Church 


*,* Correspondence solicited and cheerfully answered. Address 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 





THE 


BEST. 


P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


Ist. The Pen and Pencil Series. 


REDUCTION 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


AINSWORTH & CO., 


POTTER, KNIGHT, 


THREE DISTINCT 


SERIES. 
2d. The Shorter Course Series. 


3d. Large or Regular Series. 


IN PRICES. 


School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 











AUTOGRAPH 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you cap 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
least possible trouble and no del ay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 


Send for Specimevs and | particulars to 


CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





No Task to Study these Books, 


Approved by All Leading Educators. 
The Latest and Best! 


mr tymato Fssential Lessons in English ; 


tymolog 75 
aldwin’ oa ssential Studies in English oes 


“an American Viterature. 


Baldwin’s Fnglish Literature, 2 yols. 
Poetry and Prose. Each, 1.50 
Fenno’s Science and ‘Art of Elocution. 1.25 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany. 1.25 
Kellerman’s Plant Analysis. - 1.00 
Harrison’s French Syntax. - 2.00 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. - 1.25 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, for 
Review and Examination. - 50 


Fenno’s Favorites, Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4, each .25 


Address, JOHN E, POTIER & CO.. 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALCULUS, GEOMETRY, ETC. 


HALSTED’S ELEMENTS OF = = RY 3 
vo., cloth 5 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CaLcuLts, —_ 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English ; cloth, 150 

ayy Anal and Grammar. . 15 CURVE SEALING. ” waaee = 1.00 
Lessons in Engl MERRIMAN’S GEODESY, se 4 

Geonnoaition as Analysis, and Grammar 0 LEA “ 200 


ST SOUARER 8vo, 
OLIVER, WAIT & JONES’ MGbNOwETHA, 


8vo, cloth, 17 
RICE & JOHNSON’S, 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 8vo, cl., 3.50 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Abridged, 
12mo, cloth, 15 
DIFFERENTIAL AND read eye th, 250 
0, C)0 


WooD’s COORDINATE GEOM eesr, « BVO, 00 
—- TRIGONOMETRY, 12mo, cloth, 'g1.00 
Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS. New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal i Algebra. 

Brooks’s G try and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic. 

| pe weme wiv oe ae Keys to the Above. 
Nor. Uuion System of Indust. 








3 Bookbeeping and Blanks. 





The Business-Standard Syste 
DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


USIN LY ON 
BOOK OF ACCOUNTS 
LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


42 crs. 
16 crs. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. . 
BLANK-BOOK. 50 Pages. . 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. a 
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